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UN POEME INEDIT DE PIERRE CARDINAL: 


Si totz temps vols viure valents e pros 


I.—BIBLIOGRAPHIE ET ATTRIBUTION 


E poéme que j’ai le grand honneur de faire connaitre aux 
provengalistes par l’intermédiaire de la Romantic Review se 
trouve dans le manuscrit no, 8 (p. 711 au fol. ccccxxxxij) de la 
Biblioteca de Catalunya, 4 Barcelone. II avait été signalé, dés 1878, 
par Mila y Fontanals dans ses Poétes lyriques catalans (p. 11) et 
M. J. Masso Torrents le signale, 4 son tour dans sa Bibliografia 
dels antics poetes catalans (p. 75, piéce 40).” 

Le texte s’étale sur une belle page de papier de 27 X 208 
millimétres. Il a été écrit au XV° siécle, et, quoique le copiste ne 
respecte plus la régle du cas sujet et donne a la langue de Cardinal 
une orthographe franchement catalane, la piéce est admirablement 
conservée et peut étre comprise et traduite sans difficulté. M. J. 
Anglade, professeur de littérature méridionale 4 l’université de 
Toulouse, a bien voulu la copier pour moi lors d’un voyage a 
Barcelone en 1914. C’est dire que ce travail a été fait avec tout le 
soin et la compétence désirables. Que M. Anglade veuille bien 
agréer l’expression de ma vive gratitude. 

Le poéme est encore réellement inédit. En 1917, lorsque le 
Félibrige, dans un sentiment de reconnaissance et d’orgueil bien 
légitime, dédia au maréchal Joffre un album d’honneur, je crus que 

1 Extrait de la Revue des Langues romanes, Montpellier, et Paris, Maison- 
neuve, éditeur; l’étude de Mila a été réimprimée dans les Obras Completas de 


Yauteur (t. iii, pp. 473 et sq.). 
2 Anuari de l'Institut d’Estudis catalans, MCMXIII-XIV, Barcelone. 
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je ne pouvais pas offrir au vainqueur de la Marne quelque chose 
de plus précieux et de plus symbolique qu’une vieille page de Car- 
dinal écrite dans la langue méme du maréchal. Je fis donc im- 
primer le texte sur papier de Hollande, sans commentaire ni notes, 
me contentant de reproduire en frontispice, au haut de la planche, 
les armoiries des villes du Puy, de Brioude et d’Yssingeaux sym- 
bolisant le Velay, et de formuler la bréve dédicace suivante: 

Au Sauvaire de la Franco e de léime latin, lou Sendi de la 
mantenénco dou Velai fai Gumage d’un cant inedit dou troubaire 


soubeiran qu’a mai que touti lis autre enaura e sauva la vieio lengo 
de nostis avi. 


Néanmoins les exemplaires que je communiquai 4 MM. Anglade, 
A. Jeanroy, G. Bertoni et J. Masso Torrents, en indiquant les 
commentaires que je me proposais de rédiger, pour une édition 
critique, sur la valeur et la portée historique du poéme, provoquérent 
diverses observations. M. J. Masso Torrents avait, en signalant 
la piéce, a laquelle il donnait par erreur 7 coblas au lieu de 5, pensé 
qu'elle n’était pas de Cardinal: Non deu esser de autor nomenat. 
Pourtant, M. Anglade, en m’envoyant le texte, estima, au contraire, 
qu’elle est réellement de notre poéte; il insista méme un instant sur 
la signification du signum final ot l’on peut lire l’abréviation du 
mot Petri. Mais M. Giulio Bertoni, rendant compte dans son 
Archivum Romanicum (t. ii, pp. 400-403) de la Bibliografia de 
M. J. Masso Torrents, mentionna spécialement le poéme, rappela 
ma contribution a l’album offert au maréchal Joffre, reproduisit la 
premiére et la derniére strophes de la piece, puis ajouta: 


Io non credo punto, a dir vero, che l’attribuzione del ms. sia 
esatta, e poiché il Fabre si ripromette di ristampare e ristudiare il 
componimento, lascio a lui la cura di riprendere l’esame di questa 
questioncella, nella fiducia ch’egli rinunci (da buon conoscitore 
quale egli é della lirica del Cardinal) ad ascrivere al celebre 
trovatore un testo cosi meschino e cosi lontano dalla maniera di 
poetare propria di Peire. Secondo me, il copista deve essere stato 
tratto in errore e probabilmente ha attribuito al Cardinal un com- 
ponimento di Peire Catalan. 


J'ai ie regret de ne pas répondre a la confiance (fiducia) que 
veut bien me témoigner si courtoisement le savant romaniste de 
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Fribourg. Le poéme ne me parait pas meschino, puisque je le crois 
inspiré par les Proverbes de Salomon et qu’il me semble avoir 
inspiré 4 son tour deux chants excellents et de méme rythme que je 
signalerai plus loin et qui sont parmi les meilleurs de Pons de 
Chapteuil et de Boniface de Castellane. Quant 4a I’attribution a 
Peire Catalan, elle est combattue par M. J. Masso Torrents lui- 
méme, qui m’écrit (24 aoiit, 1919): “Les piéces de Peire Catala 
ne sont pas dans le genre de celle que le méme ms. attribue a 
P. Cardenal.” 

Comme Peire Catalan est un poéte encore inconnu que seul M. 
J. Masso Torrents a signalé dans sa Bibliografia (p. 65), il est 
bon de mentionner ses chants. Ceux-ci se trouvent dans le manu- 
scrit 7 de la Biblioteca de Catalunya, et voici la liste qu’en donne 
M. J. Masso Torrents: 


49. (5 coblas de I1 vers, et une tornada de 5): 
Axi com cell... bondar,... 
premier vers de la deuxiéme cobla: 
Si col signes que no xanta ni crida. 


50. (6coblas de 8 vers, une tornada de 4) : 
Mon cors se mor lengen . . . non es; 
premier vers de la deuxieme cobla: 
Tan duramen sa doug’ amor me pres. 
51. (5 coblas de 8 vers, une tornada de 4) : 
Ben fayts perven, amors, que pauch vos costt. 
52. (5 coblas de 7 vers, et une tornada de 4) : 
Axi cant es en muntanya deserta. 


53- (4 coblas de 8 vers et un bourdon seul) : 
Si com per dol Fenix quant es entichs. 

Il n’est pas difficile ainsi de voir que le poéte n’a composé que 
des chants d’amour en s’inspirant de Richard de Barbézieux, et que 
M. J. Masso Torrents a raison. 

L’orthographe ne doit pas, plus que la médiocrité du poéme, 
faire songer a un poéte de la Catalogne et non a Peire Cardenal. 
Les deux manuscrits 7 et 8 (qui n’en forment qu’un) contiennent 
une foule de chants des troubadours les plus connus et souvent les 
plus anciens, Guilhem de Cabestanh, Cadenet, Arnaut de Marueil, 
Uc de Saint-Circ, Blacasset, Folquet de Marseille, Bernard de Ven- 
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tadorn, Arnaut Daniel, Guilhem de Saint-Didier, Richard de Barbé- 
zieux, Rambaud de Vaqueiras, Montanhagol, Peire Vidal, Ramon 
de Cornet, Cerveri de Girone, Aimeric de Péguilhan, G. de Ber- 
guedan, Pons d’Ortofas et Pistoleta. II s’y trouve méme pas mal 
de chants en langue d’oil, et notamment d’Oton de Garanson. Or, 
tous ces poémes sont écrits dans une orthographe nettement catalane. 
Voici, comme exemple, un vers d’Uc de Saint-Cire qui permet d’ex- 
pliquer le mot enamichs du vers 21 de notre texte: 


Tres enamichs e dos mals senyors ay. 


Or, voici comment le vers est écrit, presque sans variantes 
orthographiques, dans les seize autres manuscrits qui contiennent le 
poéme du troubadour du Quercy: 


Tres enemics e dos mals seignors ai.* 


En tout cas, comment serait-on surpris de trouver un sermon de 
Cardinal dans les manuscrits de Barcelone, lorsqu’un grand nombre 
des troubadours des XII* et XIII* siécles y ont une place parfois 
trés grande? L’ceuvre de Rambaud de Vaqueiras, entre autres, y 
est reproduite si abondamment que ces lecons nouvelles de poémes 
du chantre du Venaissin avaient provoqué, dés 1907, une longue 
étude de M. J. Masso Torrents.* 

Il serait donc étrange que l’ceuvre si considérable de Cardinal 
fut complétement absente de recueils si riches, et je crois qu'elle y 
était, au contraire, trés honorablement représentée. Notre poéme 
est, en effet, précédé, dans le manuscrit 8, par des ceuvres auxquelles 
il se rattache et qui préchent, comme lui, la vertu, l’honneur, la 
loyauté, la vaillance, toutes les qualités chevaleresques. Aux pages 
705-707 figure, en effet, Lo bell guardacors que feu fra Ramon de 
Cornet. Preambol. Or, Raimon de Cornet a été un disciple fervent 
de Cardinal. Les pages 708-710 sont remplies par un poéme de 
Jaume de Rouira en lahor de virtuts. C’est aprés ces deux ceuvres 
que vient, a la page 711, le Serventesch tot uniconant ffet per en 
Pere Cardenal. Et ce serventesch est un vrai sermon d’inspira- 
tion presque religieuse. Qui ne voit qu’il est, d’une part, digne 

8 Poésies de Uc de Saint-Circ, par A. Jeanroy et S. de Grave, Toulouse, 1913, 
p. II. 


4Riambau de Vaqueres en els canconers catalans. Anuari de I’Institut 
d’Estudis cate'ans, 1907, pp. 422 et sq. 
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des autres sermons du maitre, et que, d’autre part, il est bien congu 
dans l’esprit des deux ceuvres que je viens d’indiquer et fait, pour 
ainsi dire, corps avec elles? Mais rien ne dit que le serventesch ait 
été la seule ceuvre de Cardinal qui ait tenté le copiste. Aprés le 
folio ccccxxxxij, quatre feuillets ont été arrachés. Que contenaient- 
ils? Il restait méme, aprés ces pages disparues, sept autres feuillets 
en blanc, qu’une main pieuse du XVI° siécle a cru devoir remplir 
par une longue relation en prose des Miracles de Nostra Dona. 
Ainsi, le poéme de Cardinal pouvait étre le premier d’une série qui 
aurait rempli jusqu’a cing feuillets, et méme peut-€tre onze dans 
les prévisions du compilateur. 

En définitive, chacun comprend que l’examen de la petite ques- 
tion (questioncella) soulevée par M. Bertoni, et déja briévement 
entrevue par M. Masso Torrents, m’ait conduit 4 considérer comme 
absolument exacte la suscription si claire du chansonnier : 


Serventesch tot unigonnant ffet per En Pere Cardenal. 

M. A. Jeanroy, qui a patiemment annoté tous les passages de 
mon étude, a été moins frappé que M. Bertoni par la médiocrité du 
poeme. II traite bien la page de “petit texte,” mais, pour lui ce 
petit texte “ méritait”. néanmoins d’étre republié dans les Annales 
du Midi. C’est un éloge flatteur. Le savant professeur de la Sor- 
bonne ne s’est prononcé que contre l’hypothése ot: je me demande si 
le chant n’a pas été adressé 4 Raimon VII en 1216. Je dirai plus 
loin ce que je pense de cette remarque. 


II.—TeExTE pu PoEME 
Serventesch tot unigonnant ffet per 


En Pere Cardenal. 


I. Si tots temps vols viure valents e pros a 10 
E que tots hom te tenya per valen, b 10 

E guazanyar Dieu e te a la gen b 10 

4 Sies leyals e fis e valeros. a 10 

Car hieu crey q’a Dieu playa c’ 6 

Home leyals el segle® que se’n paya c’ 10 


5 Lisez: Tots hom leyals e’l segles. 
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E tu’n vals mays c’est leyals, ple® de be; d 10 
8 Car leyaltat en l’hom tot be rete. d 10 
II. Sies tots temps plazen*® ez amoros, 
E saluda, si pots, primeramen, 
Segons dever, saludan bellamen, 
12 Honran a tots, segons que es raysos, 
E tal a cuy s’eschaya. 
C’al trop cortes dits hom que’l parla braya. 
Tots trops® son trop, e qui trop fay de ce, 
16 Lo trop’® no’y tany, e’l pauchs si descove. 
III. Ja, per gran dan no seras cosiros, 
Ne per gran be no’t tendras trop jausen. 
Mas vulles far tots fayts saviamen, 
20 E fay los tals que’ls tinguen tuyt per bos. 
Tots enamichs apaya 
Ab jent parlar, mas dels fayts los esglaya. 
Perdona tost leu fayt quan s’esdeve, 
24 E del grieu fayt ajes fera merce. 
IV. No prometes si no vols far tos dos, 
Ne no queres trops grans dons examen, 
Serviras be coma savi serven, 
28 E despendras part poder a saysos. 
Fals sonsell™ te desplaya, 
E pietat dels paubres ton cor’ aya. 
A tots hamich’* val quant auras de que, 
32 Qu’axi’n pot fer ell, si tal cas te ve. 
V. Ves ton amich no’t mostres trop hiros 
Si tots tos mals te blasma e’t repren. 
Car cell be’t vol que’t castiga soven, 
6 Lisez: ples. 
7 Lisez: leyaltats. 
8 Lisez: plazens. 
® Lisez: tuyt trop (cas sujet pluriel). 
10 Lisez: Lo trops ou El trops (cas sujet singulier). 
11 Lisez: consells. 
12 Lisez: cors. 
18 Lisez: tot hamich ou ton hamich. 
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36 Ea cuy play la tua faillisos 
Amor no t’ha veraya. 
Enans dels hops a ton amich asaya, 
E gens d’amar no t’avancas dese, 
40 Si dons no’l plats avans l’amor de te. 


VI. Al plasent hom no’t mostres corrocos, 
N’el corrocos alegre ne jausen ; 
Ne’l lausenjer™* no’t trobe lleu cresen, 
44 Ne lo paubres trop avar ne pitos.* 


II].—EcLaIrcISSEMENTS 


Serventesch tot unigonant—Le mot serventesch est impropre, puisque le 
chant est un sermon ou une chanson affectueuse qui ne contient aucune satire. 
Il a été probablement fourni au copiste par le recueil des chants de Cardinal ot 
le poéme a été puisé. Cardinal n’était connu que comme auteur de sirventés. 
Barbieri remarque, au xvi® siécle, que ces sirventés ont des allures de sermons: 
Peire Cardenal fu scrittore di sirventesi ne’ quali, a modo di sermoni, si biasima 
il male e loda il bene. Et nous sommes bien, en effet, avec notre poéme, en 
présence d’un “sirventés ott, sous forme de sermon, on loue (et recommande) 
le bien.” Miquel de la Tor, le biographe de Cardinal ne distingue pas non plus 
les sermons des sirventés. Seul le ms. a fait cette distinction. Cela constaté, il 
faut conclure que toute ceuvre de Cardinal était un sirventés pour les copistes et 
que le poéte personnifiait le genre méme. Cette remarque renforce celles ot 
nous avons examiné la question de I’attribution du poéme a Cardinal. Les mana- 
scrits de Barcelone ne qualifient de sirventés que trois des deux cents piéces 
qu’ils contiennent. La premiére piéce (p. 63, fol. lidu ms. 7) est un vrai sirventés 
de Pere March: 


Totz grans senyors qui be vol avenir. 


14 Lisez: Lausenjers. 

15 Les quatre derniers vers couronnent admirablement le poéme et prennent 
ainsi franchement Il’allure d’une tornada. C’est ce qu’a di penser le copiste, qui, 
sans laisser d’espace blanc, a immédiatement dessiné ensuite un signum qui semble 
a M. Anglade formé par |’abréviation du mot Petri. Mais cette tornada, au lieu 
de reproduire le rythme de la derniére partie de la cobla c’c’dd, reproduit celui 
de la premiére abba. Le cas serait bien rare et peut-étre unique dans la littéra- 
ture provencale. 

Je me range donc 4a l’avis de M. Jeanroy, qui voit dans ces quatre vers le 
début d’une sixiéme cobba. M. Masso Torrents avait déja fait la méme re- 
marque: “ La cobla de 4 versos no sembla acabar la poesia.” Toutefois, Cardinal, 
trés respectueux des formes consacrées, n’a jamais donné a ses chants 'yriques 
(chansons ou sirventés) plus de cinq coblas. Il faut donc conclure que nous 
nous trouvons, comme le sens du poéme le commande aussi, non en présence d’un 
serventesch, mais d’un sermon. 
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La seconde (p. 133, fol. Ixxxxiiij) est un chant de croisade ot Andreu Fabrer 
engage les Chrétiens a passer en Afrique: Serventesch fet per Andreu Fabrer 
per lo passatge de Barbaria (voir le texte dans Mila y Fontanals. Poétes lyriques 
catalans, p. 30). 

La troisiéme piéce est notre poéme, et il serait vraiment malheureux que le 
copiste, en la qualifiant de serventesch Vett attribuée a tort au maitre du genre. 

Unicgonant—Un poéme était unigonant dans la lyrique provengale quand 
toutes les strophes avaient des rimes analogues. La chanson et le sirventés 
étaient uniconants par essence. 

Il n’en était pas de méme des autres genres de poémes, en particulier du 
vers ou du sermo. Un poéme qui n’était pas unigonant prenait le nom de 
descort et parfois de chant mesclat. Ces questions de genres et de rythmes 
avaient une trés grande importance; les traités de versification comme les Leys 
d’amor les agitaient minutieusement, et l’on comprend ainsi que le copiste ait 
fait cette remarque, en apparence inutile. 

Vers 1. Viure tots temps——Cette expression a ici le sens biblique de “ vivre 
longuement.” Rapprochez du texte des Proverbes de Salomon que je rappelle 
plus loin: Longitudinem dierum et annos vitae apponent tibi. 

V. 5. Guazanyar Dieu e te a la gen—La construction pourrait étre rem- 
placée par Guazanyar Dieu a te e la gen, “ gagner a toi Dieu et le monde,” con- 
struction qui conviendrait bien a la syntaxe provencale, et qui parait bien 
répondre a la pensée du poéte. En francais, nous ne disons point: “gagner 
Dieu ou quelqu’un au peuple,” mais bien “gagner le peuple 4 Dieu, gagner des 
sujets 4 un souverain, gagner des partisans a quelqu’un, etc.” Cela ne veut pas 
dire toutefois que la construction du texte doive étre corrigée, et l'on comprend 
qu’on ait pu dire: “gagner Dieu et quelqu’un au peuple, 4 la cause du peuple.” 
Si bien que notre traduction définitive reproduit la pensée: “Si tu veux te 
rendre toi-méme propice au peuple, etc.” 

V. 6. el segle que s’en paya—Le sens est légérement ambigu. On peut 
comprendre: “Car je crois que tout homme loyal plait 4 Dieu dans le siécle 
qui se procure de tels hommes.” Mais alors les derniers mots “dans le siécle 
...” formeraient une vraie cheville. On peut encore construire: hieu crey que 
tots hom leyals playa a Dieu e’l (=e al) segle que s’en paya, “ Je crois que tout 
homme loyal plait 4 Dieu et au siécle.. . .” Mais le sens le meilleur est le 
suivant: hieu crey qu’a Dieu playa tots hom leyals e’l segle(s) que se’en paya 
“je crois que plaisent a Dieu et tout homme juste et le siécle qui se donne de 
tels hommes.” Cette version est conforme a celle des Proverbes qui a inspiré 
la phrase: “ Quand !’Eternel prend plaisir aux voies d’un homme, il apaise méme 
ses ennemis.” 

Il faut remarquer, pour la grammaire, l’emploi du subjonctif playa que com- 
mande le verbe creyre, tandis qu’en francais nous construisons avec l’indicatif. 

Le verbe paya a ici un sens bien spécial, celui de donner, récompenser, 
honorer. La langue francaise familiére dit de méme: “le xvur® siécle s’est 
payé de grands écrivains.” Uc de Saint-Circ emploie aussi le mot paya (nom) 
dans ce sens: 


Ses prometre e senes paya, 
Si pot dompna dechazer. 


MM. A. Jeanroy et Salverda de Grave ont traduit: “Méme sans rien 
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promettre ni donner, une dame peut déchoir.” (Poésies de Uc de Saint-Circ, 
PP. 42, 44.) 

V. 15. qui trop fay de ce—lIl vient d’abord a la pensée que de ce signifie, 
comme d’ordinaire, “sur-le-champ, immédiatement, vite,” et l’on est tenté de 
traduire: “qui agit trop vite.” Mais dese est employé dans ce sens et en rime 
au vers 39, et Cardinal était trop soigneux pour répéter le méme mot en rime. 
I] faut donc distinguer les deux expressions. Ce pourrait signifier sens, juge- 
ment, esprit, et il faudrait alors comprendre: “qui montre trop de sens, fait 
trop d’esprit.” La version s’accorderait trés bien avec le vers précédent oti le 
poéte dit qu’il faut de la mesure méme dans la courtoisie, parce que I’homme 
trop courtois braille, c’est-a-dire cherche a plaire en multipliant les protestations 
sonores de politesse et d’empressement. 

Mais ce, surtout quand il est écrit avec un c (et non un s) signifiait cens, 
rente censuelle, revenu, profit. Si nous devions admettre cette interprétation, 
nous nous trouverions en présence d’un vrai proverbe: “A qui réalise trop de 
profits, ce trop ne convient point, etc.” L’expression correspondrait a celle de 
faire son pro, qui est si commune chez les troubadours: 


Si’l chapte’l coms Raimons, gart que’n fassa son pro. 


“Si le comte Raimon le soutient, qu’il prenne soin d’en profiter.” (Poésies de 
Uc de Saint-Circ, A. Jeanroy et S. de Grave, pp. 97, 98.) 

Enfin, dans l’orthographe du texte, oii c remplace souvent s (cf. le vers 9 ot 
cest signifie s’es “si tu es”) ce peut signifier soi: la graphie ne serait pas 
unique dans les textes provencaux. Et alors, nous nous trouverions en présence 
d’une expression courante toute faite, qui voudrait dire: “se donne trop d’im- 
portance,” “fait de soi un trop grand personnage.” Nous croyons que cette 
interprétation est la bonne; elle correspond d’ailleurs, ainsi que la premiére 
“qui montre trop de sens,” a la pensée exprimée dans les vers 14 et 16. 

V. 21. Tots enamichs apaya——Nous avons déja remarqué dans les notes 
bibliographiques, que le mot enamichs est mis pour enemichs, et que c’est une 
forme propre aux manuscrits de Barcelone ou 4 la langue catalane au xv® siécle. 
M. A. Jeanroy m’avait fait lui-méme remarquer la synonymie. 

V. 27. Savi serven—Nous voyons dans ce mot une réminiscence absolu- 
ment littérale de l’Ecriture que nous commenterons plus loin. 

V. 30. Paubres—Pour Cardinal, les pauvres n’étaient pas seulement les 
gens besogneux, mais les Vaudois ou Pauvres de Lyon, appelés vulgairement 
les ensabatatz (v. la Chanson de la Croisade albigeoise, éd. P. Meyer, glossaire). 
Le poéte a mentionné les ensabatatz dans son Estribot, en les distinguant des 
eretges (hérétiques). La pauvreté était une vertu évangélique et nous verrons 
plus loin que les Livres Saints traitent de pauvre celui “qui marche dans son 
intégrité” et l’opposent a celui “qui parle avec perversité.” 

V. 32. si tal cas te ve—Cas signifie “situation” et il faut entendre: “ si 
telle situation (celle de l'homme qui a besoin de secours) survient pour toi.” 
Dans ce cas il faut corriger tal en tals (cas sujet sing.). Mais on peut aussi 
comprendre: “s'il te voit (dans) la méme situation.” L’équivoque provient de 
ce que le verbe ve peut signifier vient (ve[n]) ou voit (ve[y]). Ve (il voit) 
est d’un emploi plus fréquent que ve (il vient): 4 la note du vers 38 nous rap- 
pelons deux vers d’Uc de Saint-Circ: 


Quant hom plus ve... 
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V. 36. Faillisos—Ce mot, qui signifie si clairement défaillance, culpabilité, 
forfatture, n’a pas été signalé par Raynouard, quoiqu’il soit un dérivé naturel 
de faillir (ou falhir), si commun chez les troubadours. Falhensa était la forme 
courante. 

V. 38. Enans dels hops a ton amich asaya—Ce vers est obscur, et a la 
premiére lecture, on est tenté d’entendre: “Essaye (tache) de prévenir les 
besoins de ton ami.” Mais ce sens ne s’accorde pas avec la prudence et méme 
la défiance formelle que toute la phrase recommande. Il faut donc donner a 
“asaya a ton amich” le sens de “ éprouve ton ami,” et traduire toute la phrase 
ainsi: “éprouve ton ami avant d’en avoir besoin (enans dels hops), et ne com- 
mence pas a l’aimer sur le champ, si, avant d’obtenir ton amour, il ne lui plait pas 
de faire un don.” 

L’emploi de asayar dans le sens de 


‘éprouver” est classique: 


Quant hom plus ve, ni esaya, 
Ni sent joy ni desplazer... 

MM. A. Jeanroy et Salverda de Grave out traduit: “ Plus un homme con- 
nait, éprouve et sent profondément la joie et la tristesse (0. c., pp. 41-44). 

Il faut aussi remarquer le mot gens du vers 39. Malgré son apparence, ce 
n’est pas le pluriel de gen (v. 3) mais bien un adverbe qui existe encore, surtout 
sous la forme ges. II signifie point. 

Le mot dons du vers 40 n’indique pas un don, mais bien l’action de faire un 
don, de donner. II faut donc traduire: “Si le plaisir de donner ne passe pas 
pour lui avant celui de jouir de ton amitié.” 


IV.—TRADUCTION 


I.—Si tu veux toujours, pendant une longue vie, étre vaillant 
et preux, si bien que chacun te tienne pour un homme de mérite, et 
si tu veux te rendre toi-méme, avec Dieu, propice au peuple, sois 
loyal et prévenant et valeureux. Car je crois que plaisent 4 Dieu 
et l’homme juste et le siécle qui s’honore de tels hommes. Et toi- 
méme tu as plus de valeur si tu es loyal et plein de vertu; car la 
loyauté est chez l’homme la mére de tous les biens. 


II.—Sois toujours empressé et affectueux, et salue, si tu peux, 
le premier, selon ton devoir: mais en saluant avec discernement, en 
honorant tous les hommes suivant leur mérite (comme cela est 
juste) et celui a qui cela est da. Car on dit du trop courtois, quand 
il parle, qu’il braille. Tous les excés sont de trop, et, quand on 
montre trop de finesse, cet excés est aussi blamable que le manque de 
discernement serait malséant. 


III.—Jamais tu ne seras atterré par un grand malheur et tu ne 
t’estimeras pas trop heureux a cause d’un grand bien. Mais cherche 
a accomplir sagement toutes tes actions, et fais-les telles que tous 
les tiennent pour bonnes. Apaise tous tes ennemis par ton langage 
noble et courtois, mais terrifie-les par tes actes. Pardonne rapide- 
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ment une faute légére quand il y a lieu; mais montre une merci 
farouche pour tout acte déshonorant. 


IV.—Ne fais point de promesse si tu ne veux pas étre généreux, 
et ne recherche pas également de trop grands dons pour toi. Tu 
seras bien serviable comme I’est le sage serviteur, et tu dépenseras, 
a l’occasion (a@ saysos), au dela de tes moyens. Que tout faux 
conseil te déplaise, et que ton cceur ait pitié des pauvres. Viens en 
aide a ton ami quand tu auras de quoi, puisque lui pourra faire de 
méme s’il te voit dans le besoin. 


V.—Ne te montre pas trop offensé envers ton ami s’il blame et 
reprend en toi tout ce que tu fais de mal; car celui qui te veut du 
bien te chatie souvent, et celui 4 qui plait ta forfaiture n’a point 
pour toi d’amour véritable. Eprouve ton ami avant d’avoir besoin 
de lui, et ne commence point a l’aimer sur le champ si le plaisir de 
donner ne passe point pour lui avant celui de profiter de ton amitié. 


VI.—Ne te montre point trop corroucé envers l'homme em- 
pressé, ni allégre et heureux devant l’affligé. Que le flatteur ne te 
trouve point facilement crédule, ni le pauvre trop avare ou trop 
enclin a la pitié. 

Cardinal s'est inspiré des Proverbes de Salomon. 

Le poéme est un court sermon affectueux, dont tous les préceptes 
sont empruntés aux versets les plus connus des Livres Saints et 
particuliérement des Proverbes de Salomon. 

Dés les premiers vers apparait l’affirmation si souvent répétée 
par le Sage, que la droiture et la pratique de la justice sont les 
secrets d’une longue vie: 


“ Dominus] custodiet rectorum salutem et proteget gradientes 
simpliciter.” (Pr. ii, 7.)* 

“Fili mi, ne obliviscaris legis meae, et praecepta mea cor tuum 
custodiat ; 


“Longitudinem enim dierum et annos vitae et pacem apponent 
tibi.” (Pr. iii, 1 et 2.) 

Et Dieu n’aime que homme droit (loyal) : 

“ Abominatio est Domino via impii; qui sequitur justitiam 
diligitur ab eo.” (Pr. xv, 9 et Eccl. 34.) 

De méme, Dieu est clément pour le siécle quand celui-ci donne 
des hommes qui lui plaisent : 

16 Je donne les citations de l’Ecriture dans le texte latin de la Vulgate (éd. 
de Lyon, 1710), et j’ai vérifié ces citations sur un texte manuscrit que la Biblio- 
théque du Puy posséde du XIIIe siécle. Il est évident que Cardinal a étudié 
l’Ecriture sur un texte semblable. 
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“Cum placuerint Domino viae hominis, inimicus quoque ejus 
convertet ad pacem.” (Pr. xvi, 7.) 


Et la loyauté attire 4 l’homme toutes les bénédictions et lui 
procure tous les biens (vv. 7 et 8): 

“Vir fidelis multum laudabitur.” (Pr. xxviii, 20.) 

“ Justicia elevat gentem.” (Pr. xiv, 34.) 

“Qui enim recti sunt habitabunt in terra, et simplices per- 
manebunt in ea.” (Pr. ii, 21.) 

“ Benedictio Domini super caput justi.” (Pr. x, 6.) 

Le précepte qui prescrit d’éviter tout excés, méme dans la 
courtoisie et les louanges (strophe II, et surtout vv. 14-26), et qui 
est devenu de bonne heure un lieu commun chez les troubadours, 
grands précheurs de mesure (mezura), se retrouve aussi dans les 
Livres Saints avec des conseils sur la discrétion: 

“Qui moderatur sermones suos doctus et prudens est et pretiosi 
spiritus vir eruditus.” (Pr. xvii, 27.) 


Les conseils de la strophe III sont trop fréquents dans !’Ecriture, 
et surtout dans Salomon, les Psaumes et l’Evangile, pour que 
jinsiste. Il en est de méme des dons que l’on doit faire ou 
“quérir” (vv. 25-26). Mais le “sage serviteur” (savi serven) 
du vers 27 est encore emprunté aux Proverbes qui en font un por- 
trait délicieux : 

“Servus sapiens dominabitur filiis stultis, et inter fratres 
heriditatem dividet.” (Pr. xvii, 2; Eccl. x et xxviii.) 

Je passe sur le “ faux conseil” (v. 29), qui est l'objet des themes 
favoris de Salomon. Mais voici pourquoi il faut avoir pitié des 
pauvres (v. 30): 

“'Melior est pauper qui ambulat in simplicitate sua quam dives 
torquens labia sua et insipiens.” (Pr. xix, I.) 


Aussi: 


“Foeneratur Domino qui miseretur pauperis, et vicissitudinem 
suam reddet ei.” (Pr. xix, 17.) 
“ Qui dat pauperi non indigebit.” (Pr. xxviii, 27.) 


Et la conception que donne du pauvre le premier de ces trois 
versets est bien celle que Cardinal, qui était Vaudois, se faisait de 
ses coreligionnaires, ensabatatz ou “ Pauvres de Lyon.” 

Le conseil qui prescrit d’aider un ami parce qu’il peut étre utile 
a son tour, n’est pas d’une morale trés élevée et désintéressée, mais 
il est littéralement emprunté 4 Salomon: 

“Omni tempore diligit qui amicus est, et frater in angustiis 
comprobatur.” (Pr. xvii, 17, Isaie, v, xxiii, xxv.) 

“Vir amabilis ad societatem magis amicus erit quam frater.” 
(Pr. xviii, 24.) 
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“Discurre, festina, suscita amicum tuum.” (Pr. vi, 3.) 

Un disciple de Cardinal, Bertran Carbonel de Marseille, dans 
un planh ow je crois qu’il a pleuré la mort de son maitre vers 1274, 
citera aussi ces versets de Salomon. Cette rencontre des deux 
poétes n’est pas négligeable ici: Carbonel parait peu instruit et sa 
connaissance des détails des Livres Saints lui venait probablement 
de Cardinal lui-méme. (V. mon étude sur le planh de Bertran 
Carbonel, Le Puy, 1914.) 

D’ailleurs, l’Ecclesiasticus (xxii, 28 et 29) dit en propres 
termes: ; 


“Fidem posside cum amico in paupertate illius, ut et in bonis 
illius laeteris. 


“In tempore tribulationis illius, permane illi fidelis ut et in 
hereditate illius coheres sis.” 


La tradition populaire attribue au Sage notre proverbe si 
heureux et si précis: “Qui aime bien chatie bien.” Et Salomon, en 
effet, ne tarit pas sur l’excellence du chatiment preuve d'amour que 
recommande la strophe V: 


“Quem diligit Dominus corripiet et quasi pater in filio com- 
placet sibi.” (Pr. iii, 12.) 

“Cur detestatus sum disciplinam et increpationibus non 
acquievit cor meum?” (Pr. v, 12.) 

“Quia mandatum lucerna est, et lex lux, et via vitae increpatio 
disciplinae.” (Pr. vi, 23.) 

“Qui parcit virgae odit filium suum: qui autem diligit illum, 
instanter erudit.” (Pr. xiii, 24.) 

“ Melior est manifesta correctio quam amor absconditus.” (Pr. 
XXVii, 5.) 

“Meliora sunt vulnera diligentis quam fraudulenta oscula odi- 
entis.” (Pr. xxvii, 6.) 


Ainsi, tout le poéme s’inspire fidélement des Livres Saints, et 
cest 14 une maniére fréquente de composer chez Cardinal. Il 
n’est évidemment point étonnant de la lui voir employer dans un 
sermon ou un cantique. Néanmoins, voici comment il traduit David 
quand il célébre la Vierge (Piéce : Vera Vergena Maria, strophe V) : 

David, en la prophetia, 
Dis en un salme que fes 
Qu’al destre de Dieu sezia 
Del Rey en la Ley promes 
Una Reyna qu’avia 
Vestirs de var e d’aurfres. 
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Or, David avait dit (Ps. xliv, vv. 10 et 15): 


“ Astitit Regina a dextris tuis, in vestitu deaurato, circumdata 
varietate ; 

“Omnis gloria ejus filiae Regis ab intus, in fimbriis aureis, cir- 
cumamicta varietatibus.”’ 


Mais les paroles du Psalmiste passent méme dans les sirventés 
les plus impitoyables de Cardinal. C’est ainsi que le troubadour, 
se réjouissant, en 1214, de la pendaison de Baudouin, ne se con- 
tente pas de remercier Dieu d’avoir débarrassé la terre d’un traitre, 
comme il l’avait délivrée des Alguays, mais montre que Dieus ten 
son are tendut. (Piéce: Razos es que ieu m’esbaudey.) Le re- 
marque terrible est dans le psaume VII: 


“Deus judex justus, fortis et patiens .. . arcum suum tetendit.” 


Et Cardinal résume les versets 12-17 du psaume du roi 
prophete. 


“Tn eo paravit vasa mortis, sagittas suas ardentibus effecit,” etc. 


Et, pour revenir a Salomon, il est bon de remarquer que Car- 
dinal emprunte au Roi magnifique jusqu’a des détails pittoresques 
qui n’étaient plus guére de saison au XIII° siécle. C'est ainsi que 
peignant les moines dissolus, il les qualifie de voluptueux qui non 
seulement boivent du meilleur vin, mais sont tentés par la “ cervoise 
tumultueuse” des Proverbes (xx, 1): 


Aisi cum il que bevon la cerveza ... 
(Piéce: Ab vots d’angel . . . iv, 27) 


Enfin, le poéte ne se contente pas de demander a Salomon ses 
préceptes et ses figures familiéres: il fait son éloge et le proclame 
“le plus sage des hommes,” comme Alexandre était le premier des 
conquérants, Tristan le modéle des amants et Gualvain la personni- 
fication de la courtoisie : 


Alixandres fon lo plus conquerens .. . 

E’! plus cortes Gualvais totas sazos, 

E’l plus savis fon lo reis Salomos. 
(Fragments: Tos temps volgra . . .) 


Nous avons déja vu Bertran Carbonel citer Salomon et nous 
avons pensé que cette citation lui avait été indiquée par Cardinal. 
Il n’est pas hors de propos de remarquer qu’un autre troubadour 
obscur, Gavaudan, avait aussi cité Salomon dans une pastourelle. 
Or, Gavaudan est un émule de Cardinal, vers 1211, dans la défense 
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de la cause de Toulouse contre l’Eglise et Simon de Montfort. (V. 
édit. Jeanroy, Romania, 1905.) 

Je crois ainsi, en définitive, que M. Giulio Bertoni se trompe 
quand, malgré l’indication si nette du manuscrit, il conteste le poéme 
a Cardinal, le trouve “ meschino e lontano dalla maniera di poetare 
propria di Peire.” 

Cette impression a été produite chez lui par la familiarité du ton 
et des préceptes; mais l’on voit aisément que les mémes préceptes 
ont dans les Proverbes une allure encore plus familiére. 


V.—HyYpoTuHESE suR LE SENS HIsToRIQUE DU PoEME 


Cardinal ne s’adresserait-il point au jeune Raimon VII, en 1216? 


Par le fait méme que Cardinal s’est inspiré des Proverbes 
de Salomon, il faut penser qu’il a, comme le Sage, adressé ses 
conseils affectueux 4 un haut personnage. Salomon écrit pour son 
fils, lui préche la sagesse et dit que cette sagesse doit diriger les rois 
et les princes : 


“Per me reges regnant et legum conditores justa decernunt” 
(viii, 15). 

Or, le personnage auquel Cardinal prodigue ses beaux préceptes 
doit étre vaillant et preux (v. 1), et gagner le monde a la fois a la 
cause de Dieu et a la sienne (v. 3) ; il lui est prescrit d’étre agréable 
et affectueux a tous (v. 9), de ne pas se laisser abattre par de trop 
grands malheurs et de ne pas trop se réjouir 4 cause des grands 
biens qui peuvent lui échoir (vv. 17 et 18). Ses actions seront 
connues de tous, puisque le poéte dit que tout le monde doit les tenir 
pour bonnes (v. 20). Que son parler soit noble (jent), méme 
envers ses ennemis; qu’il pardonne facilement aux gens légers, mais 
qu'il ait une “merci farouche” pour les vrais coupables (vv. 23-24). 
Il peut distribuer des dons et en quérir, avoir pitié des pauvres, 
dépenser a l’occasion (a sayzos) au-dela de son pouvoir (v. 18): 
il doit s’entourer d’amis qui le conseillent et tout faux avis doit lui 
déplaire (vv. 29, 33, 37). Enfin, qu’il se défie des flatteurs (v. 43). 


On ne fait pas de telles recommandations a un chevalier 
quelconque. 


Dés lors, on trouve peut-étre les désirs de Cardinal réalisés en 
1225 dans les qualités du jeune Raimon VII, comte de Toulouse, 
alors agé de vingt-sept a vingt-huit ans. A ce moment, Cardinal 
fait un éloge enthousiaste du comte, en qui il voit son éléve, et dit, 
en propres termes, que ce vaillant jeune homme est “tel qu’il le 
demande.” 

Voici le portrait: 
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Lo coms de Tolosa val tan 
E tan fai e embria 
Que lunh home del mon no blan 
Per mal, qui’s vuelha sia. 
Aitals es quant ieu lo deman, 
Larcs, arditz, alegres, aman, 
Francs, de bella paria, 
Vertadiers, drechura gardan, 
Leials e ses bauzia, 
Bels, gen parlan. 


Aissi cum val mais naus en mar 
Que buz ni sagetia, 
E val mais leos que seinglar, 
E bels dons que fadia, 
Val mais lo coms que autre bar. 
Per tolr’ als fals et als fis dar, 
Sec de valor la via, 
E pueia en pretz ses devallar ; 
Et ha la maestria 
De rics fatz far. 


A Tolosa n’a tal Raymon, 
Lo comte que Dieus gia, 
Qu’aissi cum nais aiga de fon, 
Nais d’el cavalaria. 
Car, dels pejors homes que son, 
Se defen, e de tot lo mon! 
Que Frances ni clercia 
Ni las autras gens no l’an fron; 
: Mas als bos s’umilia, 
E’ls mals confon !!* 

17 Poéme Jeu volgra, si Dieus o volgues. (Coblas iii, iv et v.) La date de 
4225 que j’attribute a ce beau chant avait deja été établie approximativement dans 
VHistoire littéraire de la France (t. xx, pp. 5690-577). J’ai depuis (1909) serré 
la question de plus prés dans une étude qui est encore inédite, mais que j’ai 
soumise a l’examen de M. A. Jeanroy. La date est donnée, d’une part, par la 
mention, au vers 6, de la conquéte du Vivarais faite réellement en 1225 par 
Raimon VII, et, d’autre part, par le passage que je reproduis plus loin ot Car- 
dinal propose de décerner 4 Raimon la couronne de “roi de Vienne.” Cette 
couronne devint vacante en 1225 par la mort de son possesseur, le marquis 
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Tout ce que demande Cardinal dans le poéme que nous étudions 
se trouve réalisé dans cet extrait, et, si notre hypothése est fondée, 
il n’est méme pas difficile de voir que les espérances du maitre ont 
été dépassées. C’est que Raimon VII, en effet, 4 partir de dix-huit 
ans, a fourni la plus noble carriére que ses amis pussent réver. De 
retour du concile de Latran, au printemps de 1216, il a gagné 
Marseille a sa cause, puis repris le Venaissin. 

Son pére le laissa 4 ce moment pour passer en Espagne et lui 
confia le soin de reprendre Beaucaire 4 Simon de Montfort. Beau- 
caire fut reconquis, en effet, aprés un siége mémorable. Puis 
Toulouse se révolta en faveur de son comte (1217): Simon de 
Montfort mourut devant la place (juin 1218), et la capitale de la 
Garonne fut délivrée. En vain, le prince de France, Louis, vint-il 
avec une armée de vingt mille hommes, saccager Marmande en 1219: 
au méme moment, Raimon était vainqueur a Baziéges; il attaquait 
Carcassonne dés 1221, et, trois ans aprés, en 1224, chassait défini- 
tivement du Midi Amaury de Montfort. 

Quelle épopée brilliante et inespérée! Aussi, Cardinal presse-t-il 
Raimon de reconquérir le Vivarais, et lui souhaite-t-il la couronne 
de Vienne, devenue vacante en 1225 par la mort de Guillaume de 
Montferrat : 

Viana, e’l Pupet, e’l1 Dromos"® 
Aion rey lo plus cabalos 

Que d’aissi en Turquia 
Porte caussas ni esperos. 


Dés lors, les conseils de notre poéme dateraient visiblement de 
l’époque ott cette épopée avait commencé, c’est-a-dire de neuf ans 
auparavant (1216). Ils compléteraient ainsi ceux que le jeune 
comte avait regus de tous cdtés et que l’auteur de la Chanson de la 
Croisade contre les Albigeois (deuxiéme partie) rapporte avec 
attendrissement. 

Aprés le concile de Latran (novembre 1215), le pape Innocent 
Guillaume IV de Montferrat, 4 qui l’empereur Frédéric II l’avait donnée en 
1220, comme a son dilecto filio. (V. Fournier, Le roycume d’Arles et de Vienne, 
pp. 116-117.) 


18 Le Pupet (aujourd’hui le Pipet) est une colline qui domine Vienne et ot 
était bati le chateau royal (Dromos). 
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III, qui avait spolié Raimon VI de ses terres, recut néanmoins le 
jeune fils du comte et eut pitié de sa jeunesse et de son infortune. 
Il l’embrassa, lui restitua le Venaissin et lui souhaita gloire et 
succés, méme contre Simon de Montfort, a la condition, bien en- 
tendu, qu’il fat un fidéle serviteur de l’Eglise et un persécuteur fer- 
vent de I’hérésie. La page est belle et pleine d’émotion.”® 

Quelque temps aprés, 4 Marseille, qui se déclara pour lui, 
Raimon VII recut, avec son pére, l’hommage de trois cents Avi- 
gnonnais qui, Gui de Cavaillon en téte, vinrent le chercher pour le 
conduire dans leur ville. En route, au-dela de Salon, au moment 
ou les barons fidéles marchaient deux par deux dans les plaines 
herbues (per l’erbos), Gui de Cavaillon s’approcha du Comte Jove 
et lui exposa que Parage mourrait sans lui, qu’il en était l’espoir et 
devait le restaurer: 


3795 En aissi es Paratges tornatz de sus en jos 
Que, si per vos no’s leva, per totz temps es rescos. 
E, si Pretz e Paratges no’s restaura per vos 
Doncs es ja mortz Paratges e totz lo mons en vos. 
E, pus de tot Paratge etz vera sospeisos, 
O totz Paratges morra, 0 vos que siatz pros. 


19 Cette page est formée par les vers 3678-3731 de l’édition P. Meyer. Pour 
les lecteurs qui n’auraient pas le texte sous la main, voici les vers les plus 
caractéristiques : 


3690 Filhs, so ditz l’apostolis, mot as fah bon cossir, 
Si tes los mandamens qu’ieu te vulh establir, 
No poiras en est segle, ni en l’autre, falhir: 
Sapias Dieu amar, e onrar e grazir, 
E’ls mandamens de Gleiza e’ls sieus sans obezir, 
E messas e matinas e las vespras auzir, 
E’l cors de Jhesu Crist honorar e ufrir, 
E cassar iretgia e bona patz tenir ... 


3712 No far, ditz l’apostolis, re per que Dieus t’azir, 
Qu’el te dara pro terra si be lo sabs servir; 
Qu’ieu ai fait a tos obs Veneici retenir, 
Argensa e Belcaire, que t’en poiras suffrir .. . 


3726 L’apostolis l’esgarda e gitet un sospir, 
E en apres lo baiza e pres l’a benazir. . . 


3730 Be’t lais Dieus Jhesu Crist comensar e fenir, 
E grans bonaventura que’t posca perseguir. 
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Le jeune comte répondit par le plus noble langage: “ Jamais 
Parage ne sera par moi honni ou souffrant. Si quelqu’un m’est 
léopard, je lui serai lion.” 


3805 Jamais non er Paratges aonitz ni sofrachos. . . 
3810 Si degus m’es laupartz, eu li seré leos. 


A ces belles aspirations politiques, Raimon VI lui-méme ajouta 
quelques indications pratiques au moment ot il partait pour I’Es- 
pagne. Aprés avoir recommandé En Ramundet aux barons avi- 
gnonnais, il dit a son fils de se fier 4 eux, de partager leurs joies, 
leurs peines, leurs travaux, d’étre généreux a leur égard ainsi qu’a 
l’égard des barons de Marseille et de Tarascon. C’est avec leur 
concours qu'il conquerra Beaucaire: 


3891 Que, si cobratz Belcaire, ab lor lo cobraretz. 


“Raimon, ajouta-t-il en terminant, vous reconnaitrez désormais 
qui vous veut du bien ou qui vous aime, et nous verrons ce que vous 
ferez.” 

3909 Ramon, so ditz lo coms, oimais conoicheretz 
Qui’us vol be o qui’us ama, e veirem que faretz. 


On le voit, 4 ces hautes directions cléricales et politiques, il 
manquait l’expression d’un idéal moral de vie personnelle. Ce 
n’est pas pour le profit qu’on en retire qu’il faut étre loyal, vaillant 
et preux, modeste, généreux et humain: c’est parce qu’on en “ vaut 
mieux” soi-méme! Ces beaux préceptes couronnent admirablement 
le programme du pape, de Gui de Cavaillon et de Raimon VI. 
Aussi, croyons-nous que Cardinal les a adressés au Comte Jove et 
qu’il y était encouragé par l’exemple méme de ces grands person- 
nages. Nul n’était plus digne, en tout cas, de les formuler en vers 
simples et beaux, que le poéte qui s’était mis spontanément, lui, 
ancien homme d’église, au service de la cause des comtes de Tou- 
louse. Depuis 1211, Cardinal avait défendu cette cause avec toute 
la fougue et la sincérité de son apre génie.” 

Un vers de la Chanson de la Croisade note peut-étre le moment 

20 Cardinal commence 4 défendre ia cause de Toulouse et de Raimon VI 


dans le chant Falsedatz e desmezura, que nous signalerons plus loin et qui a été 
écrit en 1211, au moment ot Simon de Montfort attaque Raimon. 
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pathétique ot le chant de Cardinal se fit entendre pour la premiére 
fois. La réception du jeune comte et de son pére en Avignon, en 
1216, fut réellement triomphale; les gens criaient: Tholoza! pel 
paire e pel tos!’ Aprés une réunion au moutier pour la prestation 
du serment de fidélité, un repas splendide fut servi, et les jongleurs 
y firent entendre leurs chansons: 


3826 ... Fo lo manjars complitz e saboros .. . 
3829 E's joglars e las viulas, e dansas, e cansos. 


Or, malgré le titre que lui a donné le manuscrit de Barcelone, 
le poéme de Cardinal n’est pas un serventesch mais une chanson- 
sermon grave et affectueuse, qui avait bien sa place dans ce moment 
de publique émotion. 

En tout cas, le nom de Ramundet, que nous avons vu plus haut, 
parait aussi, 4 ce moment, dans l’ceuvre de Cardinal. Celui-ci 
recommanda au jeune comte de chanter lui-méme un violent sir- 
ventés qu’il venait de composer vers 1212 et qu’il avait d’abord 
envoyé a Gui II, comte d’Auvergne. C'est la piéce: 


Totz temps azir falsetat et enjan.*4 


21 L’envoi de ce poéme a Gui II, comte d’Auvergne (1195-1224) est indiqué 
par la tornada des éditions courantes, Raynouard, Mahn, etc.: 


Faidit, vai t’en chantar lo sirventes 

Drech al Tornel, a NGuigo, qui que pes; 
Car de valor non a par en est mon, 

Mas mon senhor en Eblon de Clarmon. 


Le Tornel était le chateau de Tournoél; prés de Riom, dont les ruines ex- 
istent encore; c’était la résidence ordinaire de Gui IJ. Le chateau fut pris en 
décembre 1213 par les troupes de Gui de Dampierre, général de Philippe-Auguste, 
et Gui II, complétement dépouillé, fut réduit 4 la condition de “simple particu- 
lier.” La prise de Tournoél est signalée notamment par Guillaume Guiart, dans 
le Roman des Royaux lignages: 


Clermont acquistrent et Rion, 
Brieude, Le Puy, La Tourniole. 


N Ebles de Clarmon était seigneur d’Olliergues (sur la Dore, Puy-de-Déme). 
Il est attesté en 1210 et était le frére méme de Gui II. On comprend donc que 
Cardinal dise qu’il est le par en valor du comte d’Auvergne. Cardinal avait 
déja addressé 4 N Ebles le poéme: 


Senher N Ebles, nostre vezi. 


On voit qu’il ne faut pas songer au Tournel du Gévaudan, comme I!’ont fait 
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Elle flétrissait les puissants impitoyables qui déshéritaient les 
faibles. L’allusion 4 Simon de Montfort, a l’Eglise et a leurs 
partisans est visible, et voici l’envoi de Cardinal 4 Ramundet : 


Vai, Raimondet, porta mon sirventes 
Als enseignatz, als pros, als ben apres ; 
Et als avols tu’l sela e’l rescon. 

Et vol chantes, si be no sabes on.”? 


Vay, Ramondet, porta mon sirventes 
Als pros savis, avinens e cortes, 

Et als malvatz tu’l cela e’l roscon. 

E no’l cantes si be no sabes on.** 


Cardinal tutoie Raimon VII ici comme dans le chant que nous 


MM. St. Stronski (Annales du Midi, XIX, 46) et Brunel (Jd. XXVII, p. 467 et 
note g de la méme page). En Guigo n’est pas, non plus, Guigues-Meschin, un 
seigneur du Gévaudan, mais bien Gui II, comte d‘Auvergne, dont Cardinal 
s’occupe aussi en 1213 dans le chant: 


L’afar del comte Guio (v. infra). 


Quant au nom de Faidit, il désigne vraisemblablement Cardinal lui-méme. Le 
troubadour était réellement faidit, 4 partir de 1212. Or, le poéme a été écrit 
au plus tard en 1213, puisque cette année-la, le Tournel (Tournoél) a été occupé 
par les troupes royales et n’a jamais été rendu a Gui II. 

J'ai élucidé toutes ces questions dans mes études sur Cardinal (a paraitre). 
On peut voir, en attendant, ce que j’ai écrit dans le Troubadour Pons de Chap- 
teuil etc. Le Puy, 1907, p. 11. 

22 Cet envoi se trouve dans la lecon du manuscrit Campori, publiée par M. 
G. Bertoni (Studj Romanzi, ii, 85). I est tellement de circonstance en 1216, a 
Avignon, que l’adresse 4 Raimondet (Raimon VII) ne fait guére de doute. 
Remarquons les enseignatz, les pros, les ben apres, qui sont opposés aux avols, 
et qui deviennent ainsi les partisans du comte de Toulouse. Le troubadour 
Gavaudan traite aussi d’avols, vers 1211, les ennemis de Raimon VI (v. édit. 
A. Jeanroy, Romania, 1905). 

23 Cette deuxiéme lecon est celle du manuscrit (Sarragosse Gil y Gil), qui 
attribue le poéme 4 Raimon de Cornet (Annales du Midi, xxvii, 28, Massd Tor- 
rents). Il est visible que Raimon de Cornet, d’ailleurs disciple de Cardinal, 
s’est approprié un sirventés du maitre, et que ce larcin lui a été inspiré par le 
nom de Ramondet, qui était le sien. M. A. Jeanroy pense que Ramondet était 
“certainement” un simple jongleur. Je vois difficilement Raimon de Cornet se 
donnant cet humble réle. Je comprends, au contraire, son larcin, si Ramondet 
était, dans sa pensée comme dans la mienne, un personnage illustre. En tout 
cas, les variantes de Cornet sont intéressantes, et c’est lui qui donne au dernier 
vers un sens trés clair et de circonstance en 1216. 
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étudions. Dans le chant, il n’a fait que se conformer aux textes 
latins dont il s’est inspiré. Mais ici, ce ton familier et affectueux, 
qu’il emploie rarement ailleurs, convenait 4 merveille 4 sa propre 
situation a l’égard du comte. II connaissait Raimon depuis 1204,”* 
puisqu’il avait été des cette époque, un des secrétaires (escribas) 
du comte de Toulouse. A ce moment, Raimon était un jeune en- 
fant de six ans. Et, depuis, le poéte avait revu et suivi l’enfant 
dans les jours pénibles et glorieux; en 1211, il avait fait l’éloge de 
son pére et de sa maison dans le sirventés justement célébre 
Falsedatz e desmezura: 


Coms Raymons, ducx de Narbona, 
Marques de Proensa, 

Vostra valor es tan bona 

Que tot lo mon gensa. 


Je ne crois donc point fondée l’objection radicale que M. Jean- 
roy a formulée contre mon hypothése. Le savant professeur de la 
Sorbonne dit sans réserves: “Le vers 26 rend tout-a-fait invrai- 
semblable que le nouveau poéme de Cardinal ait été adressé a 
Raimon VII; il exclut nettement cette hypothése.” Le vers 26 est 
le suivant : 

. non queres trops grans dons examen. 


Aux yeux de M. Jeanroy, Raimon VII était donc un seigneur 
trop riche et trop puissant pour solliciter de “trop grands dons.” 
Or, en 1216, Raimon venait d’étre dépouillé de tout son héritage. 
Le pape ne lui laissait que le Venaissin, la terre d’Argence et 
Beaucaire . . . et Beaucaire, l’Argence et méme une partie du 
Venaissin étaient déja effectivement entre les mains de Simon de 
Montfort et de ses alliés. Le malheureux comte de Toulouse était 
donc réduit a “quérir” réellement “les dons” que voudraient bien 
lui faire le pape, Marseille, Avignon et Tarascon. Raimon VI se 
rend compte lui-méme de cette nécessité: “Si tu reconquiers Beau- 


24 Petrus Cardinalis se trouve mentionné, avec la qualité d’escriba du comte 
de Toulouse, dans un acte de septembre 1204, publié par Teulet (Layettes du 
Trésor des Chartes, 1) et signalé par Chabaneau (Biographies). Or, c’est bien 
de Cardinal qu’il s’agit; le nom ne reparait nulle part ailleurs dans les docu- 
ments du Midi et était inconnu dans le Toulousain. 
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caire, tu le reconquerras avec les barons de Marseille et de 
Tarascon.” 


Il ne fallait done plus étre ambitieux et demander l’impossible, 
trops grans dons! 


VI.—COoNsTRUCTION STROPHIQUE 


(a) Cardinal et Pons de Chapteuil. 


Ce que nous apprend la construction de la strophe du nouveau 
chant de Cardinal confirme, dans une certaine mesure, mon hypo- 
these. Cette construction est assez recherchée et rare, malgré sa 
simplicité. Aussi, caractérise-t-elle seulement quatre autres poémes, 
ou, d’ailleurs, la rime des vers 2 et 3 est enz et non en, sans qu’une 


correction, observe M. Jeanroy, puisse permettre une identité 
absolue : 


1. En Gui, digas lagal penrias vos (Eble et Gui d’Uisel, tenson). 
. Humils e fis e francx, soplei vas vos (Pons de Chapteuil, 
chanson ). 
3. Si tot non es fort gaia la sazos (Boniface de Castellane, sir- 
ventés ). 
4. Guiraut Riquier, si be’us es luenh de nos (G. Riquier et 
Torat, tenson). 


S) 


Le chant d’Eble d’Uisel peut étre le plus ancien, puisque ce 
poéte, comme ceux de sa famille, chanta vers la fin du douziéme 
siécle et dans les premiéres années du treiziéme. II est donc pos- 
sible que Cardinal doive le rythme de son poéme a ce troubadour 
du Limousin. Mais, méme dans cette hypothése, il ne lui devrait 
pas autre chose.”° 


25 Le sujet du poéme d’Eble d’Uisel n’a rien de commun avec celui de Car- 
dinal. C’est une tenson joyeuse, dont le début indique bien la gaité et le peu 
d’élévation: elle est proposée a Gui d’Uisel, c’est-a-dire, au poéte le plus connu 
de la famille: 

En Gui, digas laqal panrias vos, 

—E non mentez, si tot vos faiz feignenz— 
Capa de pers un mes denant avenz, 

E grans osas afaitadas ab ros, 

Tro a Kalenda maia, 

O, tot l’estiu, dona corteza e gaia? ... 


(Histoire littéraire de la France, xviii, 554, Emeric-David.) 
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Par contre, la chanson de Pons de Chapteuil se rapproche inti- 
mement de celle de Cardinal par une communauté de sentiments et 
d’expressions qui n’échappe point, méme a la premiére lecture. 

Pons exalte l’amour idéal, qui est le mobile de toutes les vertus 
et de tous les mérites. Cet amour lui demande d’étre humils, fis et 
francx (v. 1), surtout leyals (vv. 2 et 19); sa dame est la mielher 
et la plus valens, la plus gentils, la plus francha et méme la plus 
pros (vv. 3 et 4); ses maniéres sont courtoises (son cortes li 
semblan e’l respos, v. 12), et ses actions sont les plus riches qui se 
puissent voir: 


Non a domna cui tan ricx faigz s’eschaia (v. 14). 


Les mots amoros, merces, perdos se trouvent aussi dans le 
poéme; il s’y trouve surtout cette belle expression intraduisible de 
val mais, qui marque justement la pensée maitresse de Cardinal. 

Il est donc visible que l’un des poétes a inspiré son confrére, et 
il serait intéressant de savoir quel est celui qui est arrivé le premier 
a l’expression de ces sentiments deélicats. 

Pons, je l’ai démontré il y a douze ans, n’a pas écrit avant 1190, 
comme on le croyait quand on le faisait mourir a la troisiéme 
croisade. Des chartes de Vertaizon le montrent en conflit avec 
l’évéque de Clermont et Philippe-Auguste en 1209 et 1211; il vend, 
avec le concours de sa femme Jérentone et de ses enfants, une terre 
au Puy en 1218. Ses plus beaux poémes, ceux qui préchent la 
croisade, sont de 1211-1214. La premiére dame qu'il a célébrée, 
Alazais d’Anduze, a encore son pére en 1210. Enfin, il nomme, 
dans ses chants de Provence, une Béatrix, comtessa, qui ne peut étre 
que Béatrix de Savoie, mariée en 1217-1219, au jeune Raymond 
Bérenger IV, comte de Provence. Dans ces conditions, méme si 
son poéme Humils e fis célébrait Alazais d’Anduze, il se placerait 
vers 1210, et, s'il concernait la belle Audiart, vicomtesse de Mar- 
seille, il se placerait au plus tot vers 1217-1219.” 

Ainsi, Pons peut avoir imité Cardinal, comme il pourrait l’avoir 
inspiré. Dans le premier cas, le chant de Cardinal serait naturelle- 


26 Voir, pour toutes les assertions contenues dans ce passage: C. Fabre, Le 
Troubadour Pons de Chapteuil, quelques remarques sur sa vie et sur l’esprit de 
ses poémes. Le Puy, 1907. 
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ment antérieur a 1217-1219, et, dans le second, il se placerait en- 
core avant cette date et méme avant 1217. Cardinal, en effet, a 
oublié ses compatriotes ou confréres du Velay et d’Auvergne dés 
1216. Jeté dans la lutte qui ensanglantait le Midi, il a surtout 
demandé, dés ce moment, le rytme de ses chants a Bertrand de 
Born, le “ chantre des armes.”** Auparavant, au contraire, il avait 
imité Guillaume de Saint-Didier ** il avait tensonné en Auvergne 
avec Hugues de Moensac,”® adressé une satire 4 N Eblon de Cler- 
mont, seigneur d’Olliergues,*® et surtout déploré les malheurs de 
Gui 11, le comte d’Auvergne dépouillé par Philippe-Auguste et le 
clergé, de 1210 a 1213.*? 

Ainsi, toutes les vraisemblances placent le poéme de Cardinal 
en 1216 et celui de Pons de Chapteuil vers la méme date. 

Mais, Cardinal, remontant aux Proverbes de Salomon, a puisé 
directement son inspiration dans ce Livre Saint et Pons a imité son 
jeune confrére. Leur ame s’est élevée de la sorte a la conception la 
plus haute des vertus chevaleresques. Cardinal est arrivé a cette 
conception en cherchant, dans I’anxiété de son affection pour 


27 Voici, avec leurs dates probables, quelques poémes que Cardinal a imités 
de Bertrand de Born: 


1. Cardinal—Totz temps azir falsetat et enjan (1212). 
Bertrand—Quan la novela flors par el verjan. 


2. Cardinal—Aissi cum hom planh son filh e son paire (1213). 
Bertrand—Mon chan fenis ab dol et ab maltraire. 


3. Cardinal—Tendas e traps, alcubas, pabaillos (1217). 
Bertrand—Meig sirventes vuelh far dels reys amdos. 


4. Cardinal—Per folhs tenc Polhes e Lombartz (1219). 
Bertrand—Ges de far sirventes no’m tartz. 


28 Le premier des chants signalés dans la liste précédente a le rythme de la 
délicieuse chanson Aissi cum es belha cilh de cui chan, que Guillaume de Saint- 
Didier avait adressée, vers 1183, a la vicomtesse de Polignac, Bélissende-Marquéze. 

29 Voir le chant En Peire per mon chantar bel, publié par P. Meyer dans 
Les derniers troubadours de la Provence, 1871, p. 26. Uc de Moensac (Mausac) 
est signalé dans une charte du 13 février 1196, publiée par Teilhard de Chardin 
(Clermont 1893), et rappelée par moi dans mon étude citée sur Pons de Chap- 
teuil. Le chant est antérieur 4 1204. 

80 Voir le poéme; Senher N Ebles, nostre vezi. Ce sirventés joyeux est 
antérieur a 1204. 

81 Voir le chant: L’afar del comte Guio e de la guerra del rey. Cardinal y 
signale la prise de Camaleiras (Chamaliéres, prés de Clermont) et le sac de son 
abbaye de Sant Afre (Saint Affre). 
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Raimon VII et de sa foi de vaudois persécuté, les régles supérieures 
que l’Ecriture prescrit, pour la vie morale, 4 un jeune seigneur 
malheureux qu’attendent les épreuves et les responsabilités d’un con- 
ducteur de peuples. Et Pons a trouvé que les mémes régles doivent 
guider un chevalier a l’égard de sa dame. 

Le poéte du Puy est sobre et grave comme le Sage et parce que 
l’avenir est toujours plein de menaces et ne promet un peu de 
réconfort que par les satisfactions de la conscience. 

Son collégue de Chapteuil est brillant et gracieux, parce que ses 
vertus d’amoureux trouvent leur récompense immédiate dans le 
bonheur et l’accueil de l’objet aimé. 


(b) Cardinal et Boniface de Castellane. 


De 1226 a 1250, Cardinal vécut surtout a Marseille, auprés 
d’Hugues du Baus, qui était vicomte de la ville, puis auprés de son 
fils Barral. Il continua, d’ailleurs, ainsi son service affectueux 
auprés de Raimon VII, qui devint syndic a vie de la cité a partir de 
1230. Son role politique y fut merveilleux et il s’occupa, surtout 
vers 1245, de la lutte tragique du pape Innocent IV et de l’empereur 
Frédéric II. Il se créa dans la région méditerranienne des disciples 
fervents, comme Bertran Carbonel de Marseille, Guilhem Fabre de 
Narbonne et Raimon de Tors de Marseille.** Il y combattit surtout 
linfluence et la politique frangaises incarnées dans le jeune et en- 
treprenant Charles d’Anjou. 

Ce dernier réle devait naturellement lui attirer la sympathie de 
Boniface de Castellane, l’adversaire irréductible et la victime la plus 
illustre de Charles.** Cette sympathie semblait jusqu’ici n’avoir 
point laissé de traces. Or, notre poéme révéle enfin ces traces d’une 
maniére éclatante. 

Le seigneur de Castellane, en effet, a imité le rythme et la langue 
du chant de Cardinal dans un de ses sirventés les plus vigoureux 
contre Charles d’Anjou. Ce sirventés est la piéce 


Si tot non es fort gaia la sazos, 


82 Voir mon étude sur “ Un planh de Bertran Carbonel,” déja citée. 

88 Boniface de Castellane fomenta une révolte de Marseille contre Charles 
d’Anjou en 1257. Charles assiégea et prit la ville et Boniface fut exilé et 
dépouillé de ses biens. 
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dont Raymouard avait publié de copieux extraits dans le volume V 
de ses Choix, et que Chabaneau a fait connaitre entiérement dans 
la Revue des Langues Romanes (t. xxxii, 1888, p. 562). 

Comme le poéme est une satire violente, pleine d’allusions his- 
toriques, il ne saurait présenter la calme énumération de préceptes 
moraux que Cardinal a puisée dans les Proverbes. Néanmoins, 
nous y trouvons la rime rare braya que Cardinal avait formée avec 
le subjonctif du verbe braire, et que Boniface a renouvelée avec un 
mot familier (braya=pantalon) trés gai dans les jeux de la 
langue du Midi. No lur laisson braya (v. 5) exprime encore 
aujourd’hui le comble de la spoliation et correspond a l’hyperbole 
francaise “On les a laissés nus et crus.”” Rapprochons aussi les 
expressions suivantes, qui sont si heureuses : 


Cardinal: Amor no t’a veraya (v. 37). 

Boniface: Et ay ma gen veraya (v. 25). 

Cardinal: Ja, per gran dan no seras cosiros (v. 17). 
Boniface: Als Proensals paubres e cossiros (v. 4). 


Il est vrai que Boniface imite aussi Pons de Chapteuil : 


Pons: E reman fis vostre pretz cabalos 
Malgrat la gen savaya (vv. 28-29). 
Boniface: Esti frances a l’avol gen savaya (v. 6). 


Mais cela montre seulement avec quel soin Boniface avait 
étudié ses meilleurs devanciers. [II n’y a rien, en effet, dans son 
poéme qui soit emprunté a Eble d’UVisel. 

Ce qui est plus étrange, c’est que les trois beaux poémes que 
nous venons de rapprocher n’aient point donné un peu plus d’énergie 
et de précision a la tenson de Peire Torat et de Guiraut Riquier. 
Ce chant est bien postérieur a tous les précédents. M. Anglade 
(Le Troubadour Guiraut Riquier) le place en 1262, et il est visible 
que celui de Boniface de Castellane est de 1250-1252, au moment 
ott le jeune comte qui Acre non conquis (v. 32) est de retour de la 
croisade d’Egypte (1250), mais n’a pas encore assujetti Marseille 
(1252). 

Or, le poéme de Peire Torat agite une question galante. Mais 
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que nous sommes loin, néanmoins, de Pons de Chapteuil! II suffit, 
pour s’en convaincre, de lire la premiére cobla: 


Guiraut Riquier, si be’us es luenh de nos, 
Cosselh us quier e donatz lo’m breumens. 
Una domna ay amada lonjamens, 

Bel’ ab gens huelhs et ab plazens fayssos, 

Que m’auci e m’esglaya. 

E no vol far endreg mi ren que’m playa, 

Et ieu fas tot so que vol, ni cove, 

E lieys no denha ni vol aver merce, 


Non! Pons de Chapteuil donnait un autre lustre a la langue 
conventionnelle des poémes d’amour, et les rimes seules peuvent 
étre rapprochées de Cardinal et de Boniface de Castellane. Or, 
la rime, méme dans la langue la plus caressante et la plus sonore, 
n’a jamais, a elle seule, produit la poésie. 

C’est ici, cher Monsieur Bertoni, que nous sommes en présence 
d’un testo meschino, e lontano dalla maniera di poetare propria di 
Peire! 


C. FABRE 
Le Puy-EN-VELAY 














BERTRAN DE BORN, PATRIOT, AND HIS PLACE IN 
DANTE’S INFERNO 


O one who has turned the pages of the series of illustrations 
with which Doré has portrayed the scenes of Dante’s /n- 
ferno has failed to experience an impression of terror and awe on 
reaching the twenty-eighth canto. The greater part of the con- 
demned souls have already filed past before our eyes. Vividly im- 
pressed on our minds is the memory of their torments: Paolo and 
Francesca, borne along the hellish storm which leads millions of 
spirits with its sweep; Farinata, proud, defiant still, who does not 
bend the knee to the Almighty, but rises “with breast and coun- 
tenance,” as if he entertained great scorn of hell; and, lower down, 
men turned to trees, Pier delle Vigne, from whose temporary, un- 
couth body, a branch has been torn, and who, in his anguish, cries: 
Why dost thou rend me? 

But the scene we now witness seems to make us forget all other 
tortures. Myriads of souls lie on the doleful road. A devil behind 
them splits them with his sword. Here an arm, here a leg is cut off; 
now the poor soul is cleft in the face from chin to forelock. There 
lies Mohammed, ripped from the chin down to the limbs; and, be- 
hind these, a sinner still more miserable, more severely punished, 
holds by the hair his severed head, swinging it like a lantern. It is 
Bertran de Born. 


Io vidi certo, ed ancor par ch’ io ’l veggia, 
-un busto senza capo andar, si come . 
andavan gli altri della trista greggia. 
E il capo tronco tenea per le chiome, 
pesol con mano a guisa di lanterna, 
e quel mirava noi, e dicea: “O me!” 
Di sé faceva a sé stesso lucerna, 
ed eran due in uno, ed uno in due; 
com’esser pud, quei sa che si governa. 
Quando diritto al pié del ponte fue, 
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levo il braccio alto con tutta la testa 
per appressarne le parole sue, 
Che furo: “Or vedi la pena molesta 
tu che, spirando, vai veggendo i morti; 
vedi se alcuna e grande come questa. 
E perché tu di me novelle porti, 
sappi ch’io son Bertram dai Rornio, quelli 
che diedi al re giovane mai conforti. 
Io feci il padre e il figlio in sé ribelli ; 
Achitofel non fe’piu d’Ansalone 
e di David co’ malvagi pungelli. 
Perch’io partii cosi giunte persone, 
partito porto il mio cerebro, lasso! 
dal suo principio ch’ é in questo troncone. 
Cosi s’osserva in me lo contrapasso.”* 


Why should Dante have placed the famous troubadour of Haute- 
fort almost at the bottom of the infernal pit? He lies there in 
company with Mohammed and his nephew Ali. Only a short dis- 
tance separates him from the traitors to their country and to their 
friends, and from the “emperor of the dolorous realm.” 

Dante is the most genuine offspring of the Middle Ages, and 
his philosophy is inspired by Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
As is well known, all sins, in hell as well as in purgatory, are di- 
vided by him into sins of impulse and sins of malice, the former 
being less culpable, and punished outside the burning city of Dis. 
As for the sins of malice, a distinction is made between crimes 
due to violence and those committed by fraud. The latter are due 
to a perversion of man’s gift of reason; and being, therefore, 
peculiar to man, they are more displeasing to God. 

And this is the reason why Bertran de Born is punished so 
severely. He is there in the Ninth Chasm in company with the 
sowers of discord, because “he made the father and the son rebels 
to each other; Ahithophel did not do more with Absalom and 
David by his malicious instigations.” 

All are familiar with the history of the war between Henry II, 
king of England and his sons Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, which 
broke out in the year 1173 and continued for sixteen years, until 


1 Inferno, xxviii, 118-142. 
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the death of the English king. Bertran de Born was not, as Dante 
seems to imply, the author nor the first instigator of this war; but 
he soon became its most enthusiastic inspirer, and by means of his 
warlike sirventés he encouraged the father and sons to fight each 
other to the last. 

In recent times the character of Bertran de Born has been re- 
peatedly discussed. Several modern writers have been unwilling to 
see in him an unworthy sower of discord, and have accordingly 
maintained that the author of the Divine Comedy has been unfair 
to him. I believe that the first in date among those who have tried 
to rehabilitate the troubadour of Hautefort was Augustin Thierry. 
In his Histoire de la Conquéte de l Angleterre, he presents Ber- 
tran de Born as a political genius of the highest order. According 
to Thierry, Bertran de Born aimed at the independence of Aqui- 
taine, and being convinced that his country, wedged between the 
possessions of the kings of England and France, could save her 
liberty only if these kings were at war among themselves, he con- 
trived to kindle the war between them, as well as between the king 
of England and his own sons. 

Laurens, in his Tyrtée du Moyen Age, has gone still further. 
He regards Bertran de Born as a precursor of Joan of Arc, who, 
three centuries before the national heroine, strove to drive the Eng- 
lish from French territory. Mary-Lafon, in his novel Bertran de 
Born, regards him as a revolutionist who tried to destroy all royal 
power, as a precursor, therefore, of the French revolution. 

On the other hand, Leon Clédat, in a very instructive study, 
entitled “Du role historique de Bertran de Born,” refuses, not only 
to see in him a precursor of Joan of Arc, but even a patriot of any 
kind. According to Clédat, in the time in which Bertran de Born 
lived, patriotism, even limited to Aquitaine, did not yet exist. 

Clédat’s opinion has been almost universally accepted among 
scholars; and, although Boissonnade, in a learned study published 
in the Annales du Midi,? has again compared Bertran de Born to 
Tyrtaeus, there are probably to-day few university professors who 
would be bold enough to defend Bertran de Born’s patriotism. Re- 
cently, however, two champions again have entered the arena in 


2 Les Comtes d’Angouléme, Les ligues féodales contre Richard Caur de Lion 
et les poésies de Bertran de Born. Annales du Midi, vii, 1895. 
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his defence. In a volume on Bertran de Born, published in 1904, 
Mr. Emile Magne still regards Bertran de Born as “a matchless 
prototype of courage and an imperishable symbol of liberty.’’* 
R. de Boysson, in his Etudes sur Bertran de Born, published, in 
1902, likewise admits and extols the patriotism of Bertran de Born. 
But, whereas he nevertheless maintains that the war encouraged by 
the troubadour was culpable, and seems therefore to approve 
Dante’s condemnation, Emile Magne openly asserts that such a 
condemnation is unmerited. 

In the present study, I will endeavor to prove the following 
points : 

(1) that patriotism existed in the South of France in the 
twelfth century ; 

(2) that Bertran de Born was a true patriot, and that his sir- 
ventés were inspired by patriotism; 

(3) that, according to Scholastic philosophy and theology, and 
therefore according to Dante’s own system, Bertran de Born was 
not guilty of the crime for which he has been so severely pilloried 
by Dante. 


I 


Patriotism, or the love of one’s native land, is, I believe, a 
sentiment which has existed as long as the human race. As every 
human being naturally loves the parents who brought him into the 
world, he likewise loves the place where he was born, the village 
in which he spent his infancy, the home which was the witness of 
the sweet emotions of his childhood. 

This sentiment, however, has varied a great deal according to 
the character of the political organization of society in the different 
epochs. The present-day citizen of the French republic is, above all, 
a Frenchman. Whether he comes from the North or from the 
South, whether his native language is Provengal or Breton, he recog- 
nizes the brotherhood of all the inhabitants of France; and for that 
noble country he will not hesitate to struggle and to die. 

The case was very different during the Middle Ages. The 
name of France was not then given to the whole territory of an- 
cient Gaul. Frankish Gaul did not extend any further than the 


8 Cf. Magne, Bertran de Born, Paris, Lechevalier, 1904; p. 61. 
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river Loire. In the southern part of what is now French territory, 
there lived peoples of a different race, differing from their north- 
ern neighbors in ideals, language and civilization. 

As late as the thirteenth century, the inhabitants of southern 
Gaul did not call themselves French. The author of the Chanson 
de la Croisade contre les Albigeois is very careful to apply the name 
of French to the enemies of his native land, never to his own 
countrymen : 


So ditz W. Unaut: Si Frances i trobatz, 
Tant vos ama la vila e tant i etz desiratz, 
Que ges nous pot defendre que totz no los prengatz.* 


In the chansons de geste, we also find the name of France ap- 
plied solely to the territory situated north of the Loire. 

In Girard de Viane, Renard de Poitiers tells Charlemagne how 
his father Pepin drove Garin de Montglane out of France and left 
him no rest until he reached Gascogne: 


Pepin I’en fist a grand honte chascier 
Et fors de France foir et essilier 
Jusqu’a Gascoigne ne se volt atardier.® 


Rainier, son of the same Garin de Montglane, explains to the 
abbot of Cluny that he is going to France to serve the powerful 
king Charlemagne: 


Fils suis Garin de Montglaive la grant, 
D’une cité de Gascoigne puissant . 

En France alons, a Karlon le puissant, 

Pour lui servir, se lui vient en tallant.® 


Far from calling themselves French, the inhabitants of southern 
Gaul regarded their northern neighbors as their most dangerous 
foes. Centuries of repeated invasions had taught them that noth- 
ing but wanton destruction could come from the North. At the 
dawn of the Middle Ages, when the Southern Provinces were en- 

4Chanson de la Croisade, vv. 5767-9. 


5 Girard de Viane, v. 747-749. 
8 [bid., v. 367-371. 
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joying the benefit or a rather high civilization, the first Barbarian 
hordes overran the whole territory of Gaul, bringing with them 
desolation and ruin. St. Orientius, then bishop of Auch, described 
their ravages in a remarkable Latin poem, entitled “ Commoni- 
torium ” : 

Concidit infelix cum prole et conjuge mater, 

Cum servis dominus servitium subiit. 

Hi canibus jacuere cibus, flagrantia multis 

Quae rapuere animam tecta dedere rogo. 

Per vicos, villas, per rura, et compita, et omnes 

Per pagos, totis inde vel inde viis, 

Mors, dolor, excidium, stranges, incendia, luctus, 

Uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo.’ 


Less than one century later, Clovis and his Franks, after de- 
feating Gondebaud, king of the Bourguignons, pursued him as far 
as Avignon. The whole country was devastated. Fruit trees and 
vineyards were destroyed, convents plundered. Fire and murder 
made havoc in the towns. “The terror of the approach of the 
Franks,” says Gregory of Tours, “resounded far and wide.’’* At 
Toulouse, ran the tradition, a fountain of blood rose in the midst 
of the town, and flowed for an entire day.® 

Two centuries later, Aquitaine was attacked by Pepin le Bref, 
and for eight more years the south of Gaul was devastated by 
French warriors. In the twelfth century, the memory of his exac- 
tions was still vivid. The Aquitanians could not but abhor his 
memory. They could not feel any sympathy for his father Charles, 
surnamed Marteau, who became the scourge of the South, and 
every year would renew his raids from the Loire to the Garonne, 
destroying the vineyards, burning towns and villages, and drag- 
ging behind his baggage train the poor peasants tied two by two 
like dogs.?° 

In order to form a clear conception of the patriotism of the 


7 Orientius, Commonitorium, Lib. II, vv. 177-184. 

8“ Cum terror Francorum resonaret.’ Greg. Turon., Hist. Franc., Lib. II, 
cap. 23. 

®“TIn medio Tolosae civitatis sanguis erupit de terra.” IJdatii Chron., apud 
Script. rer. gallic. et francic., t. II, p. 463. 

10 Cf. A. Thierry, Lettres sur P histoire de France, Lettre 2. 
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Middle Ages, it will be worth while to examine the social condi- 
tions prevalent at that time. 

As is well known, the governments of Greece and Rome were 
above all municipal in character. The Athenians loved Athens 
more than all else, and it was only the repeated incursions of a 
common foe that led the Greeks to fight side by side. The case 
was exactly the same with Rome. Rome was a city, with munici- 
pal institutions, which gradually spread and subjected the whole 
world to its power. And after the fall of the Roman empire, 
urban institutions still prevailed, especially in Italy and southern 
France. “The civilization of Italy in the eleventh century,” says 
Taylor, “was still urban, but was more distinctly the civilization 
of small closely compacted bodies which were no longer united.” 
The same was true of the south of Gaul. “The emperors,” says 
Fustel de Coulanges, “carefully promoted municipal liberty in the 
provinces. Cities were founded in Gaul, each one having its senate, 
its aristocracy, elected magistrates, even local worship, just as in 
ancient Greece and ancient Italy.”"* This local government was so 
much to the taste of the southern Gauls that all efforts to establish 
a central power among them were at first unsuccessful. In the year 
418, the Roman emperor Honorius endeavored to establish a repre- 
sentative government in southern Gaul. From all provinces depu- 
ties were to go to Arles, which was destined to become the capital 
of the Province. But the deputies would not go. The southern 
Gauls loved their city, they did not love the Empire. 

The establishment of feudalism, which followed the Barbarian 
invasion, increased to a still greater extent the division of the ter- 
ritory. Each one of the feudal lords was practically an independent 
ruler. He was bound to do homage to his sovereign, but this 
homage was a mere.formality which had very little practical sig- 
nificance. More than once the vassal became more powerful than 
his suzerain and did not hesitate to wage war against him. In the 
chansons de geste, we see the great lords treat the king of France 
as one of their number. The halo of grandeur with which the 
growth of the royal power and centuries of absolute monarchy have 
environed the sovereign does not find any place in Mediaeval 
history. 

11 Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, I, p. 326. 

12 Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité antique, L. V, c. 2. 
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Now and then, at most, an attack by new Barbarian hordes or 
by the infidels from the South, woke up the minds of the petty 
sovereigns to the need of a central power of some sort. The out- 
break of the flowers of Mohammed into Spain and southern Gaul 
helped toward the creation of the empire of Charlemagne. The 
idea of a nation which must be loved more than one’s own town or 
province appeared then for the first time among the inhabitants of 
Gaul. Out of the need of union against a common foe French 
patriotism was born: 


Tere de France, mult estes dulz pais 

Hoi es deserte de tanz baruns de pris 
Baruns Franceis, pur mei vus vei murir: 
Jo ne vus pois tenser ne guarantir ; 

Ait vus Deus, ki unkes ne mentit.** 


The duration of this empire was, however, ephemeral. The 
sons and successors of the great monarch witnessed the dismem- 
berment of the empire, and the growth of the feudal system went 
on apace, until, in 987, one of the feudal lords took the place! of 
the last Carolingian king. 

At the dismemberment of the empire of Charlemagne in 817, 
Aquitaine was made an independent kingdom and placed under the 
power of the weak king Louis the Debonnaire. One century later, 
William the Pious, count of Auvergne, took possession of Aqui- 
taine, now become a duchy, and was succeeded by his nephew Wil- 
liam II, who died in 926 without any direct heir. Then the duchy 
passed under the authority of the counts of Poitiers. One of them 
was William IX, the famous poet, the oldest troubadour whose 
works have come down to us. His granddaughter Eleanor was 
destined to marry Louis VII of France, and to become thereby the 
cause of all the wars which were to desolate Aquitaine, and in 
which Bertran de Born was destined to play so active a part. 

The history of the marriage and of the divorce of Louis VII 
are too well known to be related here. Suffice it to recall the en- 
thusiasm excited by St. Bernard, myriads of knights taking the 
cross, the departure of Louis and Eleanor, the almost complete 

13 Chanson de Roland, vv. 1861-5 (Gautier’s text). 
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destruction of two Christian armies by plague, hunger and war; 
and finally, in the Holy Land, the enmity between king and queen, 
which soon grew into hatred and culminated in the annulment of 
their marriage by Pope Adrian IV. 

Two months after her divorce, Eleanor of Aquitaine married 
Henry Plantagenet, count of Anjou and brought him as a dowry 
the rich southern provinces. Two years later, in 1154, Henry be- 
came duke of Normandy and king of England, thus possessing a 
greater part of the French territory than did the French king 
himself. 

Such was the situation of Aquitaine when Bertran de Born first 
appears in history. The country was possessed by a certain num- 
ber of feudal lords, practically independent. These feudal lords 
recognized the duke of Aquitaine as their suzerain; and the duke 
of Aquitaine, in his turn, rendered homage to the French king for 
his duchy. 

Must we, on account of this state of division of the territory, 
deny the existence of an Aquitanian patriotism? 

Etymologically considered, the word patriotism (cf. Greek 
matnp, etc.) means the love for the house in which we were born 
and where our ancestors lived. Thus understood, patriotism is es- 
sentially local in character. From the classical writers we learn 
that such indeed was its nature originally. The love of the home 
was a virtue among the ancients. Troy is aflame, and Anchises is 
nevertheless unwilling to abandon the mansion of his ancestors. 
Ulysses is offered great treasures, nay immortality, but he despises 
them and only longs to see his home once more. It is in the inmost 
part of their homes that the ancients had their most beloved deities. 
There lay the Lares, the household gods, who blessed and protected 
the family. Later on, the development of society gave birth to the 
love of the native town; and, at that point, patriotism among the 
ancients practically came to a standstill. The most striking char- 
acter of ancient Greece is the division of the territory, the spirit of 
isolation of each city. ‘‘ Greece,” says Fustel de Coulanges, “ never 
succeeded in constituting a single nation.””** 

In Oedipus Coloneus, the choir of old men ask C&dipus what 


14 Op. cit., p. 238. 
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his country is.15 This watp& is Thebes, whence CEdipus has been 
banished ; and now, at Athens, he considers himself an exile. Will 
any one, on this account, venture to say that patriotism was un- 
known among the ancients? Far from this being the case, it is uni- 
versally admitted that patriotism was among them much more vivid 
than in modern times. The love of their country was the supreme 
virtue among the ancients. The words state, city, tatp& were not 
abstractions, as among the moderns. They represented the family 
worship, the benevolent deities who, from time immemorial, had 
lavished their blessings on the household. 

It is a question whether this is not indeed the very essence of 
patriotism. We may be Americans to the core; but our patriotism, 
if submitted to analysis, will be found to be constituted by the 
memories and associations which have built up our character, and 
are all centered around our family and our native town. We love 
the atmosphere of liberty which surrounds us in these United 
States; but we do so because this same atmosphere of liberty was 
the first air we breathed, say, in a small New England town. The 
town where I was born is indeed for me personally the very center 
of the United States. I love its streets and the surrounding hills 
where I played when a child, its school and its games, the quaint 
old church where I so often sat by my mother’s side. If I am in- 
terested at all in San Francisco, if I feel at home in a distant city, 
it is because that city is politically bound up with my own town; 
and because I find in it some of the same institutions and beliefs 
which I have learned to admire and to love. 

Nobody has ever doubted the intense patriotism of the great 
Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin. He was a Frenchman to the very 
core, and never showed any traces of the spirit of separatism of 
which some of the Felibres have been accused. And yet this same 
Jasmin, who, on his first visit to Paris, lifted his head at the sight 
of the Colonne Vend6éme and stood erect, proud of the glories of 
France, wrote the following verse, so bold indeed that no other 
Provengal poet has dared repeat its like: 


“La pichoto patrio es bien abant la grande.” 


15rly dy cod rarpld éxrvboluay, Oedipus Coloneus, v. 196-7. 
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and these, no less famous: 


Lou pople fidel a sa may, 
Sara Gascou toujou et Franciman jamay! 


The famous Lamartine, who, on more than one occasion proved 
himself to be not only a sublime poet but also a deep philosopher, 
plainly understood and felt what constitutes patriotism when he 
wrote the following lines: 


Ah! la seule patrie est aux yeux d’une mére, 
Aux lieux ot lui sourit, ot l’aima son époux, 

Ou son doux premier-né grandit sur ses genoux, 
Oi ces anges gardiens du printemps de la femme 
Laissérent en partant leur rayon dans son ame.”* 


or these other verses, taken from the same work: 


Et la famille, enracinée 

Sur le coteau qu’elle a planté 
Refleurit d’année en année, 
Collective immortalité! 

Et sous sa tutelle chérie 

Naquit l’amour de la patrie, 
Gland de peuple au soleil germé! 
Semence de force et de gloire 
Qui n’est que la sainte mémoire 
Du champ par ses péres seme."* 


Like Aquitaine during the Middle Ages, ancient Greece was 
divided into minute states, practically independent, and often at 
war among themselves. Each minute state was primarily the 
matp& and the ancient heroes of each were ever ready to shed their 
blood in her individual defence. 

The love of the native town was not, however, the only kind 
of patriotism known among the Greeks. Their admirable history 
is there to prove that there existed among them the love of a 
greater country. Patriotism on a larger scale was ever present in 
the depth of their hearts; and, in the face of an impending Bar- 
barian invasion, did not fail to lead their herojc legions to victory. 


16 Lamartine, Jocelyn, Septiéme époque. 
17 [bid., Neuviéme époque. 
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If the common people, blinded by a momentary hatred of a 
neighboring town, failed to realize the danger that threatened 
Grecian civilization, a poet was there to revive somnolent patriotism 
by means of his warlike strains; and at once armies were raised 
and the brave soldiers ran to meet victory or a glorious death. And 
it was not only the lyric poets who were able to rouse the Greek 
nation against a common foe. The dramatist, nay the comic writer, 
felt it his duty to devote his songs to a country so ardently loved. 

“Ye who, like near relatives, offer the same sacrifices at 
Olympia, at Thermopylae, at Delphi,” says Aristophanes in his 
Lysistrata, “do not tear asunder the Grecian land with intestine 
quarrels ; rather unite against a common foe.’’® 

Does it not seem to us that we hear Bertran de Born exciting the 
barons of Aquitaine to unite their arms against their enemies? 


Pois Ventadorns, e Combors, ab Segur 
E Torena, e Monfortz, ab Gordo 

An fait acort ab Pieregorc e jur, 

E li borges se claven de viro, 

M’es bel qu’eu chant. 


The idea of a country on a larger scale, of an Aquitanian, or of 
a Provencal nation, was far from being absent from the mind of 
the mediaeval Southerner. No doubt he loved personal liberty 
and would have abhorred the extreme centralization which obtains 
nowadays in most nations and gradually destroys the traditions 
and the very life of the provinces. He recognized, nevertheless, 
the existence of an Aquitanian land which must be defended against 
a barbarous invader: “ Rejoice, O Aquitanian land, for the sceptre 
of the northern king withdraws from thee.” “ Exulta, Aquitania; 
jubila Pictavia, quia sceptrum regis aquilonis recedet a te.” 
“Thanks to the pride of this king, the armistice is at last broken 
between the kingdoms of France and England. We shall see the 
king of the south come to us with his great host, his bows and his 
arrows. Woe to the king of the north, who dared raise his lance 
against the Southern king; for his downfall is impending and 
strange people will devour his land.*® 


18 Aristophanes, Lysistrata, v. 1130-4. 
19 Script. rer. gallic, et francic, vol. XII, p. 420. 
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The patriotism of the obscure monk who wrote the preceding 
lines was not limited to his monastery. He loved Aquitaine and 
exulted at the defeat of the king of England. 

Clédat, who quotes this passage, is of opinion that it does not 
mean anything because it is too general and alone of its kind. 

It proves, however, that there existed in the south of France a 
national sentiment; and, were this passage to stand alone in proof 
of the fact, this would by no means decrease its significance. But, 
although the songs of the troubadours are not, by their nature, ex- 
pected to show the patriotism of their authors, it is an easy task 
to find in them a good many passages which evince the same love 
of a southern fatherland. Says Peire Vidal, 


Ab Ialen tir vas me l’aire 

Qu’eu sen venir de Proensa, 

Tot quant es de lai m’agensa, 

Si que, quan n’aug ben retraire, 

Eu m’o escout en rizen 

En deman per un mot cen: 

Tan m’es bel quan n’aug ben dire.” 


An intense love of Southern France is shown in the sirventés 
of Guilhem Montanhagol, who lived in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. “What characterizes these sirventés,”’ says Jules Coulet, 
“is the attachment to Raymond VII, who personifies the southern 
fatherland; the hatred of the French; and the obstination to expect 
a salvation which will not come. Against the French, whom he 
abhors, he excites the English, and implores the help of the king of 
Aragon, the conqueror of the Turks.” 

It is indeed when the liberty of the land was in danger that the 
songs of the troubadours were at once transformed into martial 
strains. Guilhem Montanhagol is far from being an isolated case. 
We know of the vigorous satire thundered forth by Bernard Sicart 
de Marvejols against those crusaders who invaded the south of 
France to plunder in the name of Christ. No less patriotic are the 
accents of Peire Cardinal, whose fiery soul, aroused by the indig- 
nities heaped upon his fellow-citizens, spared neither king nor pope. 
Guilhem Figueira, finally, attacked the whole political system of the 

20 Peire Vidal, Ab Palen, vv. 1-7. 

21 Coulet, Etudes sur Guilhem Montanhagol, p. 43. 
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papacy, and, an eloquent precursor of Dante, hurled his anathema 
at the greed of the Roman court: 


Roma, vers es plans que trop foz angoissosa 
Dels perdons trafans que fetz sobre Tolosa, 
Trop rozetz las mans a lei de rabiosa, 
Roma descordans. 

Mas sil’ coms prezans 

Viu ancar dos ans, Fransa n’er dolorosa 
Dels vostres engans.”* 


What if one isolated singer should have failed to echo the gen- 
eral indignation? Mr. Chaytor, indeed, wishing to strengthen his 
assertion that all sense of patriotism was absent from southern 
France, tells us of Raimon de Miraval who, while his country was 
being devastated, continued to sing as though perfect tranquillity 
prevailed. Raimon de Miraval was nearly eighty years old when 
the first crusaders invaded the south of France. He was obliged 
to abandon his castle, and he probably accompanied Raymond VI to 
Spain, and there he died an exile. Most of his poems indeed were 
written before the Crusade and are songs of love. But we must 
be careful to bear in mind a plausible hypothesis suggested by Paul 
Meyer, namely that a good many poems inspired by the Crusade 
may have been destroyed while the wholly inoffensive stanzas cele- 
brating the charm of spring and the sweetness of love have been 
preserved. 

Moreover, one of the love songs of Miraval possesses a signifi- 
cance which, I believe, has been generally overlooked. It is the 
poem “Belli m’es qu’ieu chant em conhdey,” written in the first 
months of the year 1213, when it became evident that the king of 
Aragon, Pedro II, would come to assist Raymond VI against the 
northern invaders. 

The old poet who had always sung of love, cannot refrain from 
manifesting the joy which then fills his soul: 


Chanso, vai me dir al rey 

cuy joys guid’ e vest’ e pays, 
qu’en luy non a ren biays, 
qu’aital cum ieu vuelh lo vey, 
ab que cobre Montagut 


22 G, Figueira, D’un sirventes far, X. 
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e Carcasson’ el repaire 
pueys er de pretz emperaire 
e doptaran son escut 

sai Frances e lai Maimut.** 


If we had any doubts as to the patriotism of southern Gaul, the 
unfortunate war of the Albigenses, which desolated the south of 
France while Bertran de Born was still living, would indeed be suf- 
ficient to dispel them forever. We all know of the criminal cru- 
sade let loose against a Christian country by Pope Innocent III, 
“lo bos pap’ Innocens” of Aimeric de Pegulhan. At Innocent’s call 
turbulent hordes of French and Germans invaded the south of Gaul. 
Aimeric de Pegulhan himself who, in a marvelous poem of love 
and faith, had led the Christian warriors against the Saracens— 
he who, like St. Bernard, had preached the true crusade against the 
Infidel—was driven from his home and reduced to indigence. The 
city of Béziers was destroyed. Seven thousand persons, old men, 
woren and children, were burned to death in the cathedral; and, 
for more than ten years, murder and destruction desolated the 
richest provinces of Gaul, Pope Innocent himself being powerless 
to stem the tide of criminality : 


E corron vas la vila ab los trencans agutz 

E comensal martiris el chaplamens temutz, 
Quels baros e las donas e los efans menutz 
Els homes e las femnas totz despulhatz e nutz 
Detrencan e detalhan am los brans esmolutz, 
E la carns e lo sancs e los cervels els brutz 

E membres e personas maitadatz e fendutz 
E fetges e coradas decebratz e romputz 
Estan per meg las plassas co si eran plogutz; 
Car de lo sanc espars qui lai s’es espandutz 
Es la terra vermelha el sol e la palutz. 

No i remas hom ni femna ni joves ni canutz 
Ni nulha creatura si no s’es recondutz.** 


In the face of such an appalling slaughter, the inhabitants of 
southern Gaul, who could have saved their lives by an act of vile 
submission, defended themselves like one man. 


28 Raimon de Miraval, Belh m’es qu’ieu chant, VII. 
24 Chanson de la Croisade, vv. 9307-20. 
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At the famous siege of Toulouse, which began in 1216, men, 
women and children fought with a heroism of which history offers 
but few examples: 


E anc e nulha vila no vis tan ric obrer 

Que lai obran li comte e tuit li cavaler, 

E borzes e borzezas e valent marcadier, 

E th’home e las femnas els cortes monedier, 
E li tos e las tozas el sirvent el troter.*® 


This fight to a finish continued unabated for two entire years, 
until the stone “which went to the right place” put an end to the 
career of Simon de Montfort: 


E venc dreit la peira lai on era mestiers.”* 


All division of the country seemed then to have disappeared. 
As Sparta and Athens had united to save their land from the Per- 
sian invasion, so all southern Gauls united to defend the rights of 
their lawful sovereign Raymond VI: 


Senhors, mot fo la ost meravilhosa e gran 

Del comte de Tolosa e d’aicels de Tolzan. 
Tholoza e Moyssac i son e Montalban 

E Castel Sarrazi e la Isla en Jordan, 

E trastotz Agenes, que degus no i reman; 
Tuit aicels de Cumenge e cels de Fois i van; 

E Gasco de Gasconha, e de vas Pog Serdan. 
Plus so de OC melia can son rengatz el camp.** 


In view of these facts, we cannot help admitting the existence 
of an intense sentiment of patriotism, which animated the inhabi- 
tants of southern France in the time of Bertran de Born. It re- 
mains for us to examine whether Bertran de Born himself was 
inspired by the same sentiment, whether he felt in unison with his 
fellow-citizens or whether, on the other hand, he stood aloof from 
the ideals of the knights who surrounded him. 

JoserH Louis PERRIER. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(To be continued) 


25 Ibid., vv. 5952-6. 
26 Ibid., vv. 8451. 
27 Chanson de la Croisade, vv. 1943-51. 











DANTE AND MEDIEVAL HERESY 


I 


& 1899 Felice Tocco published his “Omissions in the Divine 
Comedy or Dante and Heresy.”' The author claims that the 
Divine Comedy contains no allusion to Cathari, Patarini, Wal- 
denses, and Arnaldists; and that of the later heresies Dante men- 
tions only that of Fra Dolcino, whom he places among the schis- 
matics and not among the heretics. According to Tocco this silence 
is due to the fact that Dante possessed a vague idea of heresy, that 
apparently he knew little of its history, and that if he had any 
knowledge of some contemporary heresy he did not attach much 
importance to it.? It is the aim of the following pages to discredit 
this conclusion and to assign a different reason for Dante’s silence. 
Commentators, probably fearing lest the absence of specific 
names of medieval sects in Dante’s work might be attributed to 
heretical tendencies on his part, have given much attention to the 
interpretation of Inferno IX, 127-129 and X, 13-15: 


Ed egli a me: ‘ Qui son gli eresiarche, 
Co’ lor seguaci d’ogni setta, e, molto 
Pit: che non credi, son le tombe carche.’ 


‘Suo cimitero, da questa parte, hanno, 
Con Epicuro, tutti i suoi seguaci, 
Che Il’anima col corpo morta fanno.’ 


Strengthened by the authority of a commentator like Dante’s 
own son Pietro,’ it has been generally asserted that by Epicureans 
Dante meant Patarini, Cathari, and other sects. In Canto X of 

1 Felice Tocco, Quel che non c’é nella Divina Commedia o Dante e l'Eresia, 
Bologna, 18909. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 


3 Petri Allegherii Commentarium Florentiae 1845, p. 130. Et vere haeretici 
et Patarini dici debent malitiosi. 
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the Ottimo Commento the author, who claimed to have learned 
things from Dente himself, relates that many who had embraced 
the errors of Epicurus were called Patarini, and then after quoting 
the arguments of the heretics ends by saying: “Thus far I have 
given the arguments set forth by the Epicurean Patarini.” In our 
days Tommaso Casini maintains that “the followers of Epicurus, 
according to Dante, believed that the soul died with the body, a 
belief which in the Middle Ages was professed by many who 
through peculiar circumstances departed from Catholic orthodoxy. 
Among these in the thirteenth century must have been, or have been 
believed to be, many Ghibellines against whom the Roman Curia 
made serious charges, especially that of favoring the heresy of the 
Albigenses, the Cathari, the Waldenses, etc., so that they were often 
called through a strange confusion of names and ideas both Epi- 
cureans and Patarini. This explains why Dante places among the 
followers of Epicurus Farinata degli Uberti, Frederick II, Car- 
dinal Ubaldini, etc.”* Alberto Agresti® also believes that by Epi- 
cureans Dante meant the Patarini. In order to explain the inter- 
change of the two names he distinguishes between the earlier 
Patarini and those of the first half of the thirteenth century. He 
admits that the earlier Patarini were ascetics and that in Milan 
they were even protected by the popes against the higher clergy; 
but as for the later Patarini he believes that they embraced the Epi- 
curean errors and that from the records of trials we learn that they 
were also accused of denying the resurrection of the dead, mor- 
tuorum resurrectionem. Ina sentence dated 1244 and reproduced 
by Tocco® we read that the accused non credit resurrectionem cor- 
porum. But to deny mortuorum resurrectionem or resurrectionem 
corporum does not mean “to make the soul dead with the body” 
as was done by the Epicureans. A man can deny the resurrection 
of the body and yet believe in the immortality of the soul. The 
leading heretical sects of the Middle Ages did not deny the immor- 
tality of the soul whatever they might have thought concerning the 
destiny of the body. 

According to Enrico Proto’ if heretics are those who depart 


4 La Divina Commedia, con il commento di Tommaso Casini, Firenze, 1912. 
5 L’Alighieri, Vol. I1., pp. 282-280, 305-314. 

® Tocco, Dante e lEresia, p. 35. 

7 Giornale Dantesco, Vol. V., p. 346. 
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from the true doctrine of the Church, why mention Epicurus who 
was an ancient philosopher? He must have been mentioned in 
order to introduce his followers who, practising his errors under 
Christian dispensation, departed from the true doctrine of the 
Church. As for the identity of these followers he accepts Casini’s 
interpretation. Fraccaroli* on the other hand !elieves that Dante’s 
heresiarchs are only those who either had no religion whatever or 
did not follow the true one although they were in condition to know 
it. That of course would make room for pagans and ancient phi- 
losophers among the heretics. An altogether different theory was 
advanced by Dr. Prompt® who claimed that Dante’s heretics were 
Guelphs and Ghibellines stirred by party spirit who considered 
exile as the utmost torment and dishonor. 

Orazio Bacci reviewing Tocco’s article claims that the author 
has not given sufficient weight to the verses: 


. . qui son gli eresiarche 
Co’ lor seguaci d’ogni setta, e, molto 
Pit che non credi, son le tombe carche.’ 


According to this scholar Dante wished to convey the idea of dis- 
tinct categories of heresies.*° Granted that the poet refers to a 
variety of sects, yet judging by the one he mentions, the Epicurean, 
as typical of the group, we may infer that if Dante had in mind 
other sects they were all of the same nature, namely, radically hos- 
tile to and destructive of religion. He would have found it easy 
to choose from the eighty-eight heresies mentioned by St. Augustine. 
From the language Dante uses and from the typical represen- 
tative sinners here under discussion we are inclined to accept Ed- 
ward Moore’s opinion that the terms ‘heretic’ and ‘heresiarch’ 
should not be taken as they are commonly employed. Using the 
words of this celebrated Dantist “though it is true that Dante 
speaks of ‘heresiarchs’ ‘co’ lor seguaci d’ogni setta,’ it is clear that 
one type of error is prominently, if not exclusively, in his mind, 
viz., the Epicurean livers of heathen or Christian times ‘ che l’anima 
col corpo morta fanno.’ The prominent names which he intro- 
8 Fraccaroli G., Il cerchio degli eresiarchi, Modena, 1891. 


® Giornaleantesco, Vol. I1., p. 34 ff. 
10 Bullettino della Societa Dantesca italiana, Vol. VIL., p. 150 
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duces, such as Farinata, Frederick II, and ‘the Cardinal,’ are all 
examples of this type of error, and, with the exception of Pope 
Anastasius, there are no ‘heretics’ properly so called, mentioned 
here at all.”*1 The heretic Fra Dolcino is placed among the 
authors of schism, for he tried to spread heresy by force of arms. 
The offenders mentioned by Dante as followers of Epicurus are 
“churchmen or statesmen, who, immersed in the pursuit of the 
pleasures or ambitions of this world, give no thought to another.” 
“Tt seems clear that Dante is referring not so much to what we 
understand by ‘heresy’ as to open and professed Infidelity, and 
this particularly in its aspect of Materialism.” 

Somewhat of the same opinion was Gioberti, who states that 
“ Dante employs the word heresiarch in its true sense which applies 
likewise to infidels.” Benassuti also believed that Dante used the 
word heretic in its wider sense including also the founders of philo- 
sophical systems contrary to natural law. Benvenuto da Imola be- 
lieved that Epicurus was mentioned quia haeresis etiam fit in 
philosophia.1” 

But why was Epicurus chosen from so many founders of 
heresy? Because materialism was exceedingly widespread in Italy 
and especially in Florence in the thirteenth century. Although Vil- 
lani confounds dates and also Epicureans and Patarini, yet when 
he says that Florence “was badly contaminated by heresy, among 
other sects by that of the Epicureans who were given to the vices 
of luxury and gluttony” he surely had in mind infidels who fol- 
lowed the materialistic philosophy generally attributed to Epi- 
curus. Benvenuto da Imola wrote that the poet chose that sect quia 
videtur habere plures sequaces quam aliqua alia, et quae destruit 
fundamentum fidei, etc. Benassuti also observes: “How many 
Catholics there are who do not even suspect their being heretics, 
yet they are Epicureans not more nor less than the ancients.’’?* 

Granted that the people applied the name Epicurean to Patarini 
and Cathari, why should we conclude that Dante followed the com- 
mon error? All critics agree that Dante possessed marvellous 
learning, that he was a master of logic, that he was acquainted with 


11 Edward Moore, Studies in Dante, second series, pp. 177-178. 
12 T’Alighieri, Vol. I1., p. 286. 
18 T’Alighieri, Vol. II1., p. 286. 
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all the learning of the Middle Ages, and yet many of these critics 
would make Dante call Epicureans men and women who carried 
asceticism to such an excess as to claim that the body was created 
by the devil, and who in order to gain salvation would starve them- 
selves to death and condemn marriage in order to maintain them- 
selves pure. Nor is it possible that by Epicureans Dante meant 
Ghibellines for although there may have been heretics among them 
he surely would not have included the entire party in that con- 
demnation. 

Since, then, Dante ignores Patarini, Cathari, Waldenses, and 
other well-known sects, Tocco concludes that the poet had a vague 
idea of heresy, that he probably knew little of its history, and that 
even if he heard of some contemporary heresy he did not attach 
much importance to it. In short, if he does not mention the heresies 
of his age, “either he does not know them or he does not attach 
any importance to them.” Orazio Bacci,'* also, claims that we have 
a better knowledge of the history of heresy than did Dante, who 
must have been less curious and experienced than a student of our 
times. “For us,” he says, “certain facts and persons have with the 
passing of time gained greater importance.” To this it may be an- 
swered that Dante was born only a few years after the heretical 
movement had reached its height, that during his life there were 
many heretics in Italy, that he must have gathered considerable 
information concerning them, and that not always from Catholic 
sources. For the religious question was a living one in that age,— 
witness the Franciscan movement and later that of the flageilanti. 
People were all groping after the realization of the Christian ideal. 
Some of the Lombard cities had been and still were in a less degree 
hot beds of heresy when he visited them. And then was not the 
Inquisition violently active all around him? Was not the aim of 
this tribunal that of combating heresy? The importance of the 
heretical movement in the Middle Ages must have appealed to all 
thinking men, for it was a movement that threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Catholic Church. Had not every pope for the two 
previous centuries fulminated against heretics with his anathema? 
Had not the pronouncements of Councils pointed out in unmistak- 


14 Bullettino della Societa Dantesca italiana, Vol. VII., p. 150. 
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able terms the danger of heresy and called upon every Christian to 
combat it? 


II 


All students of medieval heresy agree that about twenty years 
before Dante’s birth Florence was a hotbed of heresy. The Pata- 
rini had become so numerous that a third of the most noted families 
of the city seem to have embraced the new faith. In the summer 
of 1245 two battles were fought in Florence between Catholics and 
heretics, one in the Piazza del Trebbio, the other in the Piazza di S. 
Felicita. The heretics were routed in both of them and memorials 
were erected to celebrate the triumph. It cannot be that thirty-five 
years later, when Dante was a youth of fifteen, these memorials 
had lost all significance, especially when eye-witnesses of the events 
they celebrated were still living. 

Nor is there reason to believe that the rout of the heretics in 
these conflicts put an end to heresy in Tuscany. Rainerio Sacconi 
writing about 1255 states that there were about one hundred per- 
fected Cathari in Florence and Spoleto.’® In fact, the inquisitors 
redoubled their efforts, persecuted the descendants of heretics, and 
confiscated their property. There is a sentence dated 1283, when 
Dante was eighteen years old, in which the Podesta of Florence 
declares that the inquisitor Fra Salomone di Luca had notified him 
that the widow Rovinosa, lately deceased, had died a heretic, and 
that her property was to be confiscaied.’® Other sentences and 
documents are reproduced by Tocco.’? In 1276 a certain Bettino 
recanted and was forgiven and taken back into the fold; in 1282 
Giovanna, wife of a certain Marito di Cerreto was also absolved 
for the sin of heresy; in 1287 Lapo di Gian Pierino was readmitted 
into the Church; in 1297 Gobbo Bonaccorsi was acquitted after 
having been accused of trying to free his brother by force of arms 
from the hands of the inquisitors. Another sentence not later than 
1287 was against one of the Nerli family, one of the oldest and 
most worthy families of Florence, which Dante mentions in Para- 
diso XV, 115. In 1304 Benedict XI reproves the inquisitor of Pisa 


15 Reinerit Summa, in Marténe and Durand’s Thesaurus, Vol. V., 1767. 
16 Lami, Antichita Toscane, 588-80. 
17 Tocco, Dante e l’Eresia, pp. 58-78. 
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for donating or selling at a low price the confiscated goods of 
heretics.'® 

Thus, both from the eye-witnesses of the events of 1245 and 
from the trials which were being held down to the end of the cen- 
tury, Dante must have learned considerably more about the heret- 
ical movement in Florence than many critics imagine. It would 
not have been difficult for him to place a consolato or a Patarine 
bishop among the heretics. In fact any such mention would have 
been clearly understood by all and would have lent weight to the 
inquisitors whose task it was to suppress heresy in Italy. We fail 
to see any force in Tocco’s argument’® that perhaps no names of 
heretics worthy of mention occurred to Dante; and that although 
many of the Cathari were men of great piety, who calmly faced 
death for their faith, yet no one left any traces of himself. But in 
the Divine Comedy we do find mentioned men and women of no 
historical significance and in connection with events which for real 
importance do not compare with the heretical movement of the 
Middle Ages. There were names which must have been mentioned 
in Florence in Dante’s time, for they were names of men of both 
factions under whose leadership considerable blood was shed in the 
streets of that city. Of no small importance were those of Fra 
Ruggieri Calcagni, Bishop Ardingo of saintly fame, the turbulent 
leaders Gherardo di Ranieri Civrianni, Pace and Barone di Baroni, 
the Patarine Bishops Filippo Paternon, Torsello, Brunetto, and 
Jacopo da Montefiascone. Surely he must have heard of St. Piero 
Martire who succeeded Ruggieri as inquisitor and whose indefati- 
gable zeal allowed the heretics no rest. In the conflict of 1245 it 
was Fra Piero who placed himself at the head of the Compagnia 
della Fede, carrying a standard like the other captains. Until re- 
cent times, the banner which St. Piero gave to the de’ Rossi was 
still carried by the Compagnia di San Piero Martire on the cele- 
bration of his birthday, April 29, while the banner which he bore 
himself is preserved among the relics of Santa Maria Novella and 
is publicly displayed on his feast-day.”° 

18 Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. Série Il, No. 
II, c. 223. 

19 Tocco, Dante e l’Eresia, p. 10. 


20 Henry Charles Lea, A History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, New 
York, 1906, Vol. II., p. 212. 
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Possibly Dante never heard of those strolling heresiarchs of 
the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century 
for they did not succeed in establishing any sect and were not rep- 
resentatives of large bodies of dissenters. He may never have 
heard of Pierre de Bruys who preached in Aquitania and Provence 
and was burned in 1125; of Henry of Lausanne whose activity 
spread over Le Mans, Poitiers, Bordeaux, and Languedoc; of 
Tanchelm who made Flanders the scene of his preaching; and of 
the Breton, Eon de l’Etoile. But Dante, who admired St. Bernard, 
must have read in his works references to Abélard and to Arnaldo 
da Brescia. Twice Abélard was summoned before provincial 
synods accused of heresy. In 1121 at Soissons he was condemned 
to burn with his own hands his Introductio ad Theologiam. Ac- 
cording to his theology the three persons of the Trinity are only 
names descriptive of the Supreme Good, creation was not a free act 
but necessary, original sin is not guilt, the Savior is an example of 
the perfect man, in short Christianity is a return to natural law.” 

The tragic death of Arnaldo is too well known to be related 
here. Both he and his master Abélard could not fail on account of 
their dramatic lives to appeal to Dante’s imagination. Yet no men- 
tion of them is found in the Commedia. Tocco claims that if 
Dante read of Arnaldo in St. Bernard he did not learn the true 
worth of the man, because although St. Bernard admits the moral 
and austere life of Arnaldo he represents him however as a dan- 
gerous enemy of the Church. As for Abélard Tocco claims that 
Dante either never heard of him or if he read about him in St. Ber- 
nard he learned only what would belittle the man in his eyes.?* 
But granted that Dante accepted without reservation St. Bernard’s 
opinion of these two men, what could have prevented him from 
placing them among the heretics? St. Bernard could not have 
painted them in darker colors. “ Abélard,” he says, “is a dragon 
who sets up ambushes in secret. What do I say? To-day he no 
longer fears to come out openly. Would to God that his writings 
were kept under lock instead of being circulated and read in public 
places! Unfortunately these fruits infected with error are scat- 
tered broadcast, accusing of darkness the light which they hate. 


21 Tocco, L’eresia nel medio evo, Firenze, 1884, pp. 11-13. 
22 [bid., p. 16. 
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Their mortal poison has penetrated cities and towns. They have 
gone from nation to nation and from kingdom to kingdom. What 
times are these? A new Gospel is being invented, a new faith is 
offered to the people, they build on a different foundation from 
that which has been laid. They treat of virtues and vices in a man- 
ner contrary to sound moral, and of the sacraments in a manner 
most uncertain. The mystery of a God in three persons is dis- 
cussed with bold curiosity. Abélard, a new Goliath, advances with 
all his engines of war preceded by his squire, Arnaldo da Brescia. 
The union of these two men could not be closer; they are like the 
two shells of an oyster which do not let any air separate them. 
Like the one who transforms himself into an angel of light they 
present the appearance of piety in their exterior without possessing 
its spirit and reality.”** As for Arnaldo St. Bernard exclaims: 
“O that his doctrine were as sound as his life is austere! He has 
the appearance of a man who neither eats nor drinks but like the 
devil he is hungry and thirsty after the blood of souls. Wherever 
this man turns he leaves behind him foul and dire traces, so that 
wherever he once sets foot he will never dare to return. He so dis- 
turbed his native land that having been accused before the pope 
as the worst of schismatics he was driven out of it.’’** 

But apart from individual revolutionaries there were greater 
and more momentous heretical movements of which Dante must 
have heard. The south of France swarmed with Cathari known as 
Albigenses. The Church was well aware of the danger, for at the 
Councils of Orléans (1022), Reims (1049), Toulouse (1119), the 
Lateran (1139), Reims (1148), Tours (1163), Verona (1184), 
the Cathari were condemned and banished from Christian society. 
When St. Bernard preached in Languedoc he found “the churches 
without people, the people without priests, the priests without re- 
spect, the Christians without Christ, the churches deemed syna- 
gogues, the holy places of God denied to be holy, the sacraments 
no longer sacred, the holy days without their solemnities.”*5 In 
spite of his preaching heresy spread, land owners and nobles pro- 
tected the heretics, and the Church seemed on the point of losing 

23 St. Bernard, ep. 189. 
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25 Jbid., ep. 241. 
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one of its fairest and most enlightened provinces. Innocent III, 
however, assumed the papal power and started a vigorous campaign 
against the movement. It was he who brought about the famous 
crusade against the Albigenses which plunged the south of France 
into one of the most cruel of fratricidal wars. From 1209 to 1229 
it was bathed in the blood of thousands of innocent people. 

Surely there must have reached Dante some echoes of the 
blood-thirsty deeds of Simon de Montfort about whom we read in 
the Croisade contre les Albigeois: “If for stirring evil and extin- 
guishing good, slaughtering women and massacring children a man 
can gain Paradise in this world, the count must surely wear a crown 
and be glorified in heaven.”*® What a lasting record must have 
been left by the heroic resistance of Béziers and the massacre of 
its people!?*_ At the taking of Carcassonne four hundred Cathari 
were burned alive and fifty hanged; at Lavaur four hundred were 
burned. But these massacres were insignificant when compared 
with those that followed the renewal of the crusade after the Lat- 
eran Council of 1215. These bloody events found an echo in the 
poetry of the troubadours, whose satires against the Papal See were 
such that later Innocent IV declared heretical even the language of 
these poets.® 

The crusade although striking a severe blow at Catharism did 
not completely eradicate heresy in southern France. A glance at 
the history of the Inquisition in that region will show that the 
tribunal was constantly busy hunting heretics till the middle of the 
fourteenth century.*® In 1254, Guillem Fournier confessed before 
the Inquisition of Toulouse that on his visit to Italy he had met 
many French heretics at Coni, Pavia, Cremona, Piacenza, and that 
he had brought messages from them to their friends at home. In 
1299 the Council of Béziers announced that perfected heretics had 
made their appearance in the land, while Bernard Gui boasted that 
from 1301 to 1315 more than one thousand had been detected by 

26 Croisade contre les Albigeois, trad. Fauriel, v. 8693. 

27 Ibid., v. 193. On ne pouvait leur faire pis, on les égorgea tous, on égorgea 
jusqu’a ceux qui s’étaient refugiés dans la cathédrale. (Cited by Tocco in 
L’eresia nel medio evo). 
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the Inquisition and punished. In 1300, at Albi, Etienne Mascot 
confessed that he had been sent to Lombardy to bring back per- 
fected heretics. In 1309 Guillem Falquet confessed at Toulouse to 
having been four times to Como, and even to Sicily, organizing the 
Church. Now when we consider the close relations between Italy 
and southern France, Dante’s knowledge of Provengal, the con- 
stant traveling through Provence of pilgrims going to Campostello, 
is it possible that these important events had lost all significance in 
Italy in Dante’s time? 

But Italy herself was seething with heresy. Frederick II, who 
published in 1232 severe edicts against sectaries, enumerates them 
thus: “ Patarenos, Speronistas, Leonistas, Arnaldistas, Circum- 
cisos, Pasaginos, Josephinos, Garrotenses, Albanenses, Franciscos, 
Bagnarolos, Comistos, Waldenses, Runcarolos, Communellos, 
Warinos, et Ortolenos, cum illis de Aqua nigra, et omnes utriusque 
sexus, quocumque nomine dicantur.’”*° According to Lea** “about 
1240 a certain Yvo of Narbonne was falsely accused of heresy and 
fled to Italy, where he was received as a martyr, and had full op- 
portunity of penetrating into the secrets of the sectaries. In a 
letter to Gérard, Archbishop of Bordeaux, he describes their thor- 
ough organization throughout Italy, with ramifications extending 
into all neighboring lands. From all cities of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany their youth were sent to Paris to perfect themselves in logic 
and theology, so as to be able successfully to defend their errors. 
. . . Milan was the headquarters whither every year delegates were 
sent from the churches throughout Christendom.” Rainerio Sac- 
coni, who writes about the middle of the century, gives an enumera- 
tion of their churches. In Lombardy, the Marches, and especially 
in Milan, Verona, and Desenzano, there were about five hundred 
perfected Cathari of the Albanensian sect and more than fifteen 
hundred Concorrenzes; about two hundred Bajolenses in Mantua, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Florence, and well scattered over Lombardy, 
the march of Treviso, the valley of Spoleto, Tuscany, and Ro- 
magna. The church of Vicenza included about a hundred, and the 
French church of Verona about one hundred and fifty. Since he 
estimates the total number of perfetti from Constantinople to the 
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Pyrenees, at four thousand, with a countless congregation of be- 
lievers, it is clear from the above enumeration that about two thirds 
were concentrated in northern Italy, chiefly in Lombardy,**—and 
all this about ten or fifteen years before Dante’s birth. 

In 1254 Innocent IV wrote to the Italian clergy: “ Malitia 
hujus temporis in diversis mundi partibus, et maxime in provincia 
Lombardiae, perversorum morum peperit corruptelam, ex quibus 
lethifera pestis haereticae pravitatis abundantius solito noscitus pul- 
lulasse.”’** Even the death of Frederick II, although freeing the 
papacy from a formidable enemy and depriving the heretics of a 
strong friend, did not make the way absolutely clear for the Inqui- 
sition, for in the march of Treviso Ezzelin da Romano continued 
openly to protect heresy, while the emperor’s vicar-general in Lom- 
bardy, Uberto Pallavicino, soon became as obnoxious to the Church 
as Ezzelin himself. Egidio of Cortenuova was also accused by the 
Inquisition as a fautor and defender of heresy. In fact he had 
seized the castle of Mongano and had converted it into a den of 
heretics who enjoyed immunity under his protection. Mongano 
continued to be a place of refuge for the persecuted until 1269.** 
In 1260 Pallavicino procured his own election as podesta of Milan. 
Being the most influential man in Lombardy he prohibited in- 
quisitors from performing their functions. Heretics were safe 
under his rule, and they flocked to his territories from other parts 
of Lombardy and from Languedoc and Provence. The Catharist 
pastor Bérenger was among his confidential followers.*° Even 
after Pallavicino’s death Milan must have been a safe refuge for 
heretics since the béguine Guglielmina who went there in 1280 
gained many followers who believed her to be the Holy Ghost and 
who after her death were convinced that miracles were performed 
on her tomb.*® Evidently the Inquisition met with great obstacles 
for in 1287 Archbishop Otto called a provincial synod in order to 
introduce some reform into the discipline of the clergy and to en- 
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force the statutes against the heretics.** It was decreed that any 
member of a municipal government in any city within the province 
who should urge measures favoring heretics should be deemed sus- 
pect of heresy.** But the only record of any conviction at this 
time was that of Stefano Gonfalonieri, who had been banished in 
1252. When in 1295 he thought it safe to return to Milan he was 
seized and condemned as a heretic.*® Nicholas IV in a bull dated 
April 22, 1289 appeals to all Italian rulers to enforce against the 
heretics all the laws enacted by Innocent IV, Alexander IV and 
Clement IV. Also in 1289 he requests rulers to lend all aid pos- 
sible to the inquisitors in the exercise of their office. The same 
pope on March 3, 1291 addresses a bull in which “ Unionsis Chris- 
tifidelibus significat, se excommunicare et anathematizare universos 
haereticos Catharos, Patarenos, Pauperes de Lugduno, Passaginos, 
Josepinos, Arnaldistas, Speronistas et alios quibuscumque nomi- 
nibus censeantur.’’*° Even at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find the imperial vicar Matteo Visconti defending the 
heretics against the inquisitors. In 1311 Archbishop Gastone della 
Torre held a synod in which he ordered the secular power to aid 
the inquisitors to destroy heresy in Lombardy.*? On April 19, 
1302, Boniface VIII wrote to the faithful: “ Excommunicamus et 
anathemizamus ex parte Dei Omnipotentis, etc., omnes hereticos, 
Gazaros, Patarenos, Arnaldistas, Speronistas, et Pauperes de Lug- 
duno, Passaginos ac omnes alios, quocumque nomine censeantur, et 
omnes fautores, receptores et defensores eorum.”** A decree of 
Henry VII dated 1312 condemns all heretics of both sexes under 
whatever name they might be known, and confirms all the penalties 
of his predecessors not only against the heretics themselves but also 
against fautors, defenders, and receivers.** Such steps would 
have been unnecessary if the menace of heresy had not been always 
present. In 1322 the synod of Valence condemned Matteo Visconti 
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as a heretic, a decree which two years later was renewed by John 
XXII after Matteo had already died excommunicated. 

A glance at other cities and regions of Italy will show how 
widespread heresy was during the second half of the thirteenth 
century.‘ In fact Muratori speaking of the year 1263 declares 
that “in spite of the efforts of the inquisitors and the rigor of the 
punishments the heresy of the Patarini or of the various Manichean 
sects instead of being eradicated spread more and more. From 
Rome there came nothing but excommunications and interdicts. 
One can imagine how religion and the devotion of Christians suf- 
fered thereby.”*° In 1251 Piero Martire was ordered by Inno- 
cent IV to conduct the Inquisition against the Cathari of Cremona, 
but he met with no great success and to the end of the century Cre- 
mona served as a refuge for French heretics. In 1256 the sectaries 
of Genoa were strong enough to oppose the insertion of the de- 
crees against heresy of Alexander IV into the laws of the republic. 
Even at the beginning of the fourteenth century French refugees 
were assured of a safe hospitality in that city.“ In 1258 it was 
possible for the Catharist bishop Giovanni de Casalolte to live 
openly in Mantua.*? Verona is often mentioned during the second 
half of the thirteenth century as the seat of Catharist bishops and 
the asylum for Provencal refugees. A lady-in-waiting of the 
Marchesa d’Este, named Spera, was burned in 1270 and about the 
same time the Catharist bishops Alberto and Bonaventura Beles- 
magra lived in that city.** In 1270 Guillaume Petit was bishop of 
the French church of Verona; he was arrested in 1289 and sent 
back to the French Inquisition with many French Cathari.*® Dur- 
ing this time allusions are found to numerous heretics in Vicenza, 
Bergamo, Pavia, Tortona, Alessandria, and Rimini. For sixteen 
years Sermione in the Novarese refused to allow persecutions and 
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consequently many leaders of the sect flocked there. It was only 
in 1276 that the inliabitants were obliged to submit, delivering up 
no less than one hundred and seventy-four perfected heretics.” 
In 1277 Fra Corrado Pagano undertook a raid against the heretics 
of the Valtellina, but Corrado da Venosta, a powerful noble of that 
region, slaughtered the whole party. In 1279 a woman was burned 
at Parma for heresy but the Parmesans sacked the Dominican con- 
vent and destroyed the records of the Inquisition; it was only in 
1287 that the humbled citizens petitioned the Dominicans to return. 
There must have been many trials for heresy in Padua and Vicenza 
even at the beginning of the fourteenth century, for Benedict XI 
wrote in 1304 to the inquisitors of those cities to so conduct their 
trials that no further echoes of the processes should reach the 
Apostolic See.™ 

Even in the Roman state Alexander IV declared in 1258 that 
heresy was increasing in Rome itself.°® An old document of the 
Roman Inquisition, dated January 22, 1266, states that the in- 
quisitor Benvenuto of Orvieto condemned the Roman Petri Ric- 
cardi de Blancis for having given shelter to heretics.°* In 1278 
Pandolfo still made his stronghold of Castro Siriani, near Anagni, 
a receptacle of heresy. Viterbo continued for a long time to protect 
heretics. In 1279 Nicholas III regretted that his labors to purge 
this city of heresy had been unsuccessful. Heretics were still con- 
cealed there and the whole city was infected.** “In the inquest 
held on the memory of Armanno Pongilupo of Ferrara there is a 
good deal of testimony which shows the continued existence of 
heresy throughout the whole region.”®°* Pongilupo was detected 
and imprisoned in 1254. He confessed and abjured, but he was 
received back into the sect and continued to propagate Catharism 
till his death in 1269. During all this time he preserved an ex- 
terior of Catholicism, died in odor of sanctity, and was soon rever- 
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enced as a saint. It was only in 1301 that a sentence was rendered 
to the effect that Armanno had died a relapsed heretic. 

In Venice it was only in 1289 that Nicholas IV succeeded in 
introducing the Inquisition, and even then the senate imposed some 
important restrictions. On that account Venice became a safe 
refuge for persecuted Cathari.®’ “In 1292 Nicholas IV complained 
to Piero Gradenigo that the terms of the agreement were not car- 
ried out. The inquisitors, Bonagiunta of Mantua and Giuliano of 
Padua, reported that the papal and imperial laws against heresy 
were not enforced, and that under the arrangement for expenditure 
they were unable to employ a force of familiars sufficient to detect 
and seize the heretics. ‘Heresy, consequently,’ they said, ‘con- 
tinued to flourish in Venetian territory.’ ”’®* 

We find traces of heresy also in the kingdom of Naples. 
Charles of Anjou sent in 1269 Berardo da Rajano to seize heretics 
in the Abruzzi.®*® The same year he ordered the seizure of sixty- 
eight in Naples, and in 1270 three were burned in Benevento. 
About 1315 Zanino del Poggio led the first band of Waldenses 
from Savoy and these were followed by others who settled in Cala- 
bria and Apulia.°° In 1285 Martin IV ordered a crusade against 
Pedro III of Aragon who ruled over Sicily. One of the reasons 
alleged was that heresy was multiplying in the island. 

From the sentences of Bernard Gui we learn that even when the 
fourteenth century was fairly advanced the Cathari of Languedoc 
still looked to Italy as a haven of refuge. They had no trouble in 
finding fellow-believers in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the kingdom 
of Sicily. Nor do we need add much concerning the Waldenses. 
They can boast an uninterrupted history from the twelfth century 
down to our days. It was the spread of the Waldensian heresy 
that brought inquisitors into the Rhone districts between 1288 and 
1292. In 1288 an increase of heresy was noticed in the provinces 
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of Arles, Aix, and Embrun, whereupon Nicholas IV appealed to 
the magistrates to enforce the laws of Frederick II. The sentences 
of Bernard Gui include quite a number of Waldenses among the 
victims of the autos da fe of 1316, 1319, 1321, and 1322. In 1292 
we hear of persecutions in the Val Perosa and of burnings in 1312; 
but the Waldensian Church still flourished as attested by a brief 
of John XXII in 1332 in which it is asserted that in the diocese of 
Turin the heretics were prospering. In fact they were so numerous 
that they held meetings in public. 

In Lombardy the Poor Lombards made Padua and Verona 
centers of their activities,°“* and even down to 1368 they were in 
communication with their brethren in Germany.** We cannot con- 
ceive how Dante, who visited those cities, could help noticing them 
and admiring their perfect devotion to poverty. 

Tocco refers to the Statuti Senesi of 1310°* in which the gen- 
eral term heretics alone is used. He concludes that since these 
statutes do not mention any sect by its name we should not wonder 
that no specific heresies are mentioned in the Divine Comedy. This 
argument loses weight when Fra Giordano in a sermon preached in 
Florence in 1305 contrasts the good works of the Christians with 
the works of the Saracens, infidels, and Patarini.6® Moreover in 
the Bandi Lucchesi of the fourteenth century under the dates both 
of 1346 and 1356 the words Cathari and Patarini are found.®® 

Nor does Dante mention any of the heretics who went under 
the name of beghini. Some of these declared themselves followers 
of Pier Giovanni Olivi and maintained that the extreme poverty 
included in the rule of St. Francis was the law of Christ, which no 
pope nor Council could change in any way, and those who at- 
tempted to do so became heretics ipso facto. In a bull of 1297 
Boniface VIII condemns them under the name of bisochi. John 
XXII in 1318 condemned Bizochi, Béguines, and Fraticelli. The 
reasons alleged were that they claimed the existence of two 
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Churches, one carnal and the other spiritual, also that sinful priests 
could not administer the sacraments, and that the Gospels were suf- 
ficient in themselves.*7 The Brethren of the Free Spirit were re- 
lated more or less to pantheistic sects going back to Amelric of 
Bena and David of Dinant and were condemned by Clement V at 
the Council of Vienna in 1311. In Italy Ubertino da Casale advo- 
cated the ideas of Olivi. 

It is true that Dante censures both Cardinal d’Acquasparta, the 
leader of the Community, and Ubertino da Casale, the leader of the 
Spirituals (Par. XII, 124-126), for their extreme views, yet he 
does not place the latter among the heretics. His censure was 
prompted more by the separatist tendency of the Spirituals than by 
antipathy to their contention. Canto XI of Paradiso is a glorifica- 
tion of poverty as preached by St. Francis and fully accepted by 
the Spirituals. Moreover Dante must have known Ubertino’s 
Arbor vitae crucifixae, for many are the points of contact between 
this book and the Divine Comedy.*® 

Some of the Cartularia of the Vatican Archives show enormous 
sums of money spent in combating the rebels of Lombardy in 1321- 
1322. One mentions three hundred florins in gold which went 
toward fighting the heretics Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti and all 
their followers and fautors. Another states that the pope re- 
ceived in 1324 from prelates, churches, and abbeys of southern 
France more than twenty thousand florins for the same purpose. 
Likewise numerous sums were contributed in 1326 and 1327 for 
combating heretics in Lombardy. Milan, Mantua, and Verona 
were the three principal centers of opposition to John XXII. Can 
Grande, Dante’s patron for whom the poet had genuine admira- 
tion, was elected in 1318 chief of the Ghibelline league and there- 
fore was in direct and constant relation with the heretical Vis- 
conti family. In Paradiso XXVII, 55, St. Peter fulminates against 
John XXII as a bad shepherd and an unworthy successor. We 
must remember also that Dante’s friend Bonconte da Montefeltro 
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was excommunicated by John XXII and declared a heretic and 
idolater.®® 

All these events show that even during the second half of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth heresy, 
though declining, was still a source of dread for the Church and 
that heretics were to be found almost everywhere, in some places 
in large numbers. Dante must have heard a good deal about them 
not only in Florence but also in the other cities of Italy which he 
visited, especially those in Lombardy. 


Ill 


Francesco d’Ovidio in his famous article “ Dante and Gregory 
VII” remarks that Dante does not mention Gregory VII nor 
allude to him in any manner either in the Commedia or in his minor 
works. “The same silence is observed in De Monarchia where he 
would naturally mention him either to oppose him or to distinguish 
between the reverence due to the man and the dislike for his doc- 
trine.” The author asserts that if Dante ignored Gregory, a great 
man and a great pope, a great Tuscan and the staunchest supporter 
of theocracy, he did so purposely. “ He did not dare to vilify him, 
yet he did not wish to glorify him. Gregory’s magnanimity, un- 
selfishness, austere life, great devotion to a grandiose though 
erroneous idea, and sad and sublime death imposed respect; but 
the idea of which he had been both champion and victim, and of 
which Boniface posed as the heir was very hateful to the heart of 
the poet.” Hence the deliberate repugnance of Dante to men- 
tion him. 

Dante must have met with a like dilemma in the presence of 
medieval heresy. Considering the Catholic dogma in broad out- 
lines Dante was a Catholic, but he was not blind to the corruption 
and shortcomings of the Church to which he held allegiance. He 
saw that if there were heretics it was the fault of the Church, for 
she had neglected her duties, and worse. The corruption of the 
clergy was widely admitted by churchmen who regretted it in un- 
mistakable words. Gregory VII confessed that the Church was 
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overtaken by a great calamity, a little more and it would sink. 
“We have fallen,” he exclaims, “lower than the Jews and the 
Gentiles.” St. Bernard cried: “ Who will grant me, before death, 
to see the Church of God as it was in olden times, when the Apos- 
tles cast their nets to fish, not gold and silver, but living souls?’’™ 
Innocent III himself admitted that the corruption of the people 
had its chief source in the clergy. The great Lateran Council of 
1215 had as its main object the correction of the vices of the clergy. 
Honorius III wrote four years later that the evils of the Church 
were increasing rather than diminishing. “The ministers of the 
altar, worse than beasts wallowing in their dung, glory in their 
sins, as in Sodom. They are a snare and a destruction to the peo- 
ple.” In 1250 Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, asserted that 
the clergy were a source of pollution to the whole earth; they were 
antichrists and devils masquerading as angels of light, who made 
the house of prayer a den of robbers.‘*? Simony was the common 
practice. The papacy had become worldly, thirsty after gold, eager 
for temporal power. No one knew better than Dante that the 
people were left as sheep without a shepherd. If men broke away 
from the Church it was not their fault. Churchmen themselves ad- 
mitted that the scandals of the clergy were the cause, if not the 
justification, of heresy. How could Dante condemn these men 
when he himself was so closely driven to the border of rebellion! 

Moreover in several respects he agreed with them. Their 
terms of condemnation of the worldliness and the corruption of 
the clergy were almost those of Dante. Like him they longed for 
the purity of the primitive Church, they condemned the supposed 
donation of Constantine to Silvester at which time they believed 
the corruption of the Church began. This was especially the opin- 
ion of the Waldenses who declared that from the day Silvester re- 
ceived the gift from Constantine the Church became the woman of 
the Apocalypse. Compare Dante’s words in Jnf. XIX, 106-117: 


‘Di voi, Pastor, s’accorse il Vangelista 
Quando colei, che siede sovra l’acque, 
Puttaneggiar coi Regi a lui fu vista: 
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Quella che con le sette teste nacque, 

E dalie diece corna ebbe argomento, 

Fin che virtute al suo marito piacque. 
Fatto v’avete Iddio d’oro e d’argento: 

E che altro é da voi all’idolatre, 

Se non ch’egli uno, e voi n’orate cento? 
Ahi Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 

Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che, da te, prese il primo ricco patre!’ 


The heretics exalted poverty as Dante did. Like the Master they 
possessed neither houses nor fields, nor other riches; they held 
everything in common and lived by the work of their hands. They 
sought neither riches nor worldly power, they condemned wars and 
strictly obeyed the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

How could Dante condemn them when even their enemies tes- 
tified to the holiness of their lives? St. Bernard exclaims: “Si 
fidem interroges nihil christianus, si conversationem interroges 
nihil irreprensibilius et quae loquitur factis probat. Videas homi- 
nem in testimonium suae fidei frequentare Ecclesiam, honorare 
presbyteros, offerre munus suum, confessionem facere, sacramentis 
communicare. Quid fidelius? Iam quod ad vitam moresque spec- 
tat, neminem circumvenit, neminem concubit. Pallent insuper ora 
jejuniis, panem non comedit otiosus, operatur manibus, unde vitam 
substentat.”** The author of “ Vita S. Dominicis” confesses that 
“en haeretici, dum speciem praeferunt pietatis, dum evangelicae 
parsimoniae et austeritatis mentiuntur exempla, persuadent sim- 
plicibus vias suas.”"™* The Waldenses were described by one of 
the inquisitors in the following words: “ Heretics are recognizable 
by their customs and speech, for they are modest and well regu- 
lated. They take no pride in their garments, which are neither 
costly nor vile. They do not engage in trade, to avoid lies and 
oaths and frauds, but live by their labor as mechanics—their teach- 
ers are cobblers. They do not accumulate wealth, but are content 
with necessaries. They are chaste and temperate in meat and 
drink. They do not frequent taverns or dances or other vanities. 
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They restrain themselves from anger. They are always at work; 
they teach and learn and consequently pray but little. They are to 
be known by their modesty and precision of speech, avoiding scur- 
rility and detraction and light words and lies and oaths. They 
do not even say vere or certe, regarding them as oaths.”*° In ap- 
pearance the heretics were humble and severe; on account of their 
asceticism their faces were pale, for which they were continually 
ridiculed by their enemies. “ Est Patharistis Visio tristis Vox lacri- 
mosa” exclaims Bernardus Morlacensis. And in the Gesta Epis- 
coporum Leodiensium™ the author remarks: “ Audierat enim, eos 
solo pallore notare haereticos, quasi quos pallere constaret, haeret- 
icos esse certum esset.” 

The date of the De Monarchia can safely be placed between 
1317 and 1318; the Inferno was finished between 1315 and 1318; 
the Purgatorio between 1317 and 1319; and the Paradiso did not 
appear until after Dante’s death in 1321. If Dante had not had 
such powerful patrons as the Della Scala and the Da Polenta 
families, or if his works had had the time to circulate freely he 
would surely have been accused of heresy. Men were losing their 
lives for milder utterances than those found in his works. John 
XXII went so far as to stigmatize as heretical the belief that Christ 
lived in absolute poverty. Already between 1327 and 1334 Fra 
Guido Vernani da Rimini wrote the two treatises, De potestate 
summi Pontificis, et de reprobatione Monarchiae compositae a 
Dante Alligherio florentino. Another confutation of the De Mo- 
narchia seems to have been written at the order of John XXII, 
The jurisconsult Bartolo Sassoferrato in his comment to the Digest 
remarks that for this book Dante was almost condemned for 
heresy.*7 The work was soon included among forbidden books, 
and it is only in the last edition of the Index that it has been 
omitted. It was about 1335 that Cardinal Beltramo del Poggetto, 
the legate of pope John XXII in Bologna, wished to burn the De 
Monarchia and scatter the ashes of the poet to the winds. The out- 
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rage would surely have been committed had he not found staunch 
opponents in Ostagio da Polenta and Pino della Tosa. 

With Gregory VII the policy of the papacy had assumed a 
vigorous and definite direction. For him the Roman Church had 
never erred and never would err. It was to rule as the divine au- 
thority not merely in the guidance of men’s consciences, but also in 
the whole political life. The pontiff had authority to depose em- 
perors and to release their subjects from allegiance. Later Inno- 
cent III raised the conception of Gregory to its highest pitch; the 
Lord gave Peter not only the whole Church, but the whole world to 
rule. Boniface VIII reiterated the claim in the famous bull Unam 
Sanctam. Both swords he claimed are in the power of the one 
head of the Church. The secular sword is subordinate to the spir- 
itual sword, hence to be judged by it, while the highest spiritual 
power can be judged by no man. As a climax he declared to every 
human creature that to be subject to the Roman pontiff was abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation. 

How would the De Monarchia and the Divina Commedia stand 
the test of these claims? When we judge Dante’s Catholicity it 
should not be done in the light of the tempered claims of the Church 
of our days, but rather in the light of what the Church thought to 
be essential in Dante’s own days. Judging Dante’s utterances by 
the claims of Gregory, Innocent, and Boniface he was deserving 
of severe censure if not condemnation as a heretic, and this not 
because he did not accept the dogmas of the Church. He accepted 
them all; at times he was quite liberal in their application, but he 
did not question them. Yet in the eyes of Innocent III he would 
have been considered a dangerous man. For Innocent “recog- 
nized no dividing line between religion and theology, nor between 
theology and ecclesiastical affairs, and none between the Church 
and secular politics. The conception of the State apart from the 
Church was unthought of and unthinkable. For him, the head of 
the Church was the guide of conduct, the expounder of revealed 
truth, the guardian of ritual, the rightful director of the conscience, 
of the actions of Europe, a lord of lords, a king of kings.”** 

The Church’s conception of the State was absolutely rejected by 

78 Sedgwick, Italy in the Thirteenth Century, p. 17. 
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Dante. No amount of casuistry will change the plain meaning of 
the De Monarchia. For Dante the Romans were God’s chosen 
people, appointed by him to found a universal monarchy; the 
Roman Emperor derived his power from God and was not de- 
pendent upon the papal will, the spiritual and the temporal powers 
were not to cross each other. This Dante reiterates in the Com- 
media where he condemns in the Church all semblances of world- 
liness and temporal ambitions. 

Innocent claimed that the pope’s decrees may be annulled by 
none, but that he of himself may annul the decrees of all and may 
be judged by no man. Yet Dante constituted himself a judge not 
only of popes, cardinals, priests, and monks, but of all mankind. 
The clergy is so largely represented in the Jnferno that it would re- 
quire pages to quote all the passages in which they are mercilessly 
condemned. Thus we have a layman assuming the authority to 
condemn to eternal perdition men who had been duly consecrated 
for the priesthood and who to all appearances died in the bosom of 
the Church, repenting of their sins and receiving absolution and 
extreme unction. 

The popes, the vicars of Christ, who were to be judged by no 
man were judged by Dante. The few that he praises belong to the 
early time: Lino, Cleto, Sisto, Pio, Calisto, Urbano (Par. XXVII, 
40-45), all bishops of Rome during the first and second centuries. 
Only one pope is placed in Paradise and that not on account of his 
office but rather on account of his scholarship. He is not men- 
tioned as John XXI but as Peter Hispanum (Par. XII, 134-35). 
During his eight months of pontificate he accomplished nothing of 
note, but wrote on medicine and logic. Contrary to the opinion 
of Peter’s contemporaries Dante believed him a great and wise 
scholar, for he places him among wise spirits such as Bonaventura, 
Ugo of St. Vittore, Anselm of Canterbury, and Rabano Mauro. 
Yet Peter Hispanum was accused by some as given to black art, by 
others he was considered a learned madman, without dignity, a 
lover of science and a hater of monks.” Muratori calls him “a 
vain man possessing neither prudence nor discretion, who hated 
monks and friars, and who, had not God removed him soon from 
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this world, would have issued some decree against them.”®° Even 
his orthodoxy was not beyond suspicion, yet that is the pope Dante 
places in heaven. On the other hand how well the papacy is repre- 
sented in the Inferno! Among the heretics we find Anastasius II, 
a pope of the fifth century (Inf. X, 8). Among the simoniacs we 
meet Nicholas III (Jnf. XIX) feet up in a hole waiting for Boni- 
face VIII to take his place while he would sink below where 


‘sono gli altri tratti, 
Che precedetter me simoneggiando.’ 


An indefinite number of popes were there under Nicholas, Boni- 
face was to follow and also Clement V. Others are found among 
the avaricious (Inf. VII, 46—48) : 


‘Questi fur cherci, che non han coperchio 
Piloso al capo, e papi e cardinali.’ 


Then there is Celestine V (Inf. III, 590-69) among those “Che 
visser senza infamia e senza lodo”’; while in Purgatory Adrian V 
is expiating the sin of avarice and Martin IV that of gluttony. 
Much has been written about Celestine V, and in spite of Catholic 
apologists the great majority of Dante scholars agree in seeing in 
the shade of him “che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto” that of Celes- 
tine. In this Dante is in full accord with the judgment of Ubertino 
da Casale and Jacopone. Celestine was canonized in 1313, and 
yet Dante places him in the Inferno !*' Clement IV is severely cen- 
sured for his treatment of the dead body of Manfred, and both 
John XXII and Clement V are denounced by anticipation in Purg. 
XXVII, 58. Then there is the great climax in Paradiso XXVII, 
22-27, where St. Peter, protesting against those who abuse the 
papal office, declares the pontifical chair vacant in the eyes of men 
and of God: 
‘ Quegli ch’usurpa, in terra, il luogo mio, 
Il luogo mio, il luogo mio, che vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 
Fatto ha, del cimitero mio, cloaca 
Del sangue e della puzza, onde il perverso, * 
Che cadde di quaggit, laggiti si placa.’ 
80 Muratori, Annali d’Italia, anno 1276. 
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Whereat for very shame and indignation the brightness of heaven 
became dim even as it is supposed to have done at the supreme 
moment of the Redeemer’s Passion. What assumption for a lay- 
man to dethrone a pope when duly elected! 

After the severe judgment passed upon popes, cardinals, and 
clergy of every class; after the consistent and clear denunciation of 
the corruption of the Church; in the presence of all the references 
we find in the Commedia to the depravity into which the papacy 
had fallen, how devoid of force becomes Ozanam’s apology! The 
famous Catholic Dantist minimizes the importance of Dante’s atti- 
tude toward the clergy by saying: “If he (Dante) failed to appre- 
ciate the piety of St. Celestine, the impetuous zeal of Boniface 
VIII, the learning of John XXII, we may indeed characterize such 
action as imprudence and the result of anger, as a mistake and a 
fault, but not as heresy.”®* Leo XIII follows in the footsteps of 
Ozanam when he writes: “For although, carried away by anger 
caused by the bitterness of exile and by party spirit, he erred at 
times in his opinions, he was never hostile to the truth of Christian 
wisdom.”** For Dante the piety of Celestine, the zeal of Boniface, 
and the learning of John were more than overshadowed by the 
enormity of their faults. If Dante’s bitterness was due to his exile 
then his accusations should have been directed against Boniface 
alone. Clement V and John XXII who survived him were accused 
on account of their thirst for gold and blood (Par. XXVII, 60). 
Excommunications, crusades against Christian peoples, and the sale 
of privileges had been the practice of the Church for several gen- 
erations before Dante. 

Boniface had been the cause of nearly all his misfortune but 
he was not the only pope condemned. There are many whom he 
ignores, and whom we might have expected to find in Paradise. 
Dante saves Charlemagne but does not mention Leo III who 
crowned him in Rome. Gregory VII, Alexander III, Gregory IX, 
all prominent figures, are ignored. Innocent III is mentioned only 
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in connection with his formal sanction of the Order of St. Francis 
(Par. XI, 92) and without any hint at praise or blame. All the 
noble qualities of the great pontiff failed to gain for him an exalted 
position in Paradise. For Innocent’s energy had been directed not 
only toward the aggrandizement of the Church, but also toward 
more praiseworthy ideals. He strenuously advocated the conquest 
of the Holy Land, used all means possible to reform the clergy, 
and was the most relentless enemy of heresy. But Dante must have 
remembered also that Innocent started the crusade against the 
Albigenses which fills one of the darkest pages in the annals of the 
Church and was the forerunner of the Inquisition. 


IV 


Dante’s treatment of the clergy, especially that of the popes, is 
not the only evidence of the broadness of his Catholicism. There 
are other evidences which concern some of the more fundamental 
and cherished beliefs of the Church and which bring Dante dan- 
gerously near the border of heresy. 

Manfred was the son of the hated Frederick II. In 1259 he 
was excommunicated by Alexander IV, and again in 1261 by 
Urban IV who offered the crown of Sicily first to Louis IX of 
France, and, upon his refusal, to Charles of Anjou. This offer was 
confirmed by Urban’s successor Clement IV. In 1265 Manfred 
was killed at the battle of Benevento, thus ending his life excom- 
municated practically by three popes. Clement IV, it is said, or- 
dered the Archbishop of Cosenza to disinter the body of Manfred 
from Church territory, and had it cast unburied upon the banks of 
the river Verde outside the kingdom of Naples. Yet Dante puts 
Manfred in Purgatory (Purg. III, 112-145) among those who 
died in contumacy of holy Church but turned to God at the last 
moment. Francesco Novati®* proves that there was a popular 
legend in Dante’s time which claimed that Manfred was saved be- 
cause of his final utterance of repentance. This discovery would 
at the utmost prove that Dante made use of a popular legend in- 
stead of inventing the repentance of Manfred. The fact remains 
that he knew of the excommunication by two popes and the assent 


84 Francesco Novati, Tre postille Dantesche, Milano, 1808. 
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to it by a third, and that he chose to rescue Manfred in spite of such 
excommunication. Not only does he rescue him from eternal 
punishment but makes him say that “through their maledictions a 
man is not so wholly lost that the eternal Love of God cannot turn 
to him, so long as hope retains one shred of green.” Torraca 
quotes Thomas Aquinas and Fra Giordano to the effect that when 
the excommunication is unjust it is not binding before God. But 
was Manfred’s excommunication unjust from the standpoint of the 
Church? He had been its enemy like his father Frederick and 
remained such until his death. Moreover Giovanni Villani accused 
him of infidelity,®® and Fra Jacopo da Acqui*® claimed that if Man- 
fred had lived longer the whole of Italy would have become a 
“spring of lust.” He was even accused of murdering his father, 
of practising black art and of receiving aid from the infernal 
regions. Or must we say that three popes in succession acted 
unjustly ? 

St. Thomas claims that “it is necessary for the sinner’s salva- 
tion that sin be taken away from him; which cannot be done with- 
out the sacrament of Penance, wherein the power of Christ’s Pas- 
sion operates through the priest’s absolution and the acts of the 
penitent, who codperates with Grace unto the destruction of his 
sin.” And again: “For the remission of both actual and original 
sin, a sacrament of the Church is necessary, received either actu- 
ally, or at least in desire, when a man fails to receive the sacrament 
actually, through an unavoidable obstacle, and not through con- 
tempt.”’* Later’* he adds: “ Penance, as a sacrament, is perfected 
chiefly in confession, because by the latter a man submits to the 
ministers of the Church, who are the dispensers of the sacraments; 
for contrition has the desire of confession united thereto.” Bar- 
tolini, a Catholic Dantist, states that “the Church does not con- 
sider lost the one who dies excommunicated, since by the act of per- 
fect contrition and desire for confession he can attain pardon at the 
extreme moment.’’®® Manfred never showed any desire for recon- 
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ciliation during his life, and when he died he turned weeping to 
Him who willingly pardons.*° Was that perfect contrition? Per- 
fect contrition according to Catholic authorities carries with it a 
desire for submission to ecclesiastical authorities and for confes- 
sion.** In the words of Manfred there is no suggestion of this; 
on the contrary, his “through their maledictions a man is not so 
wholly lost that the eternal Love of God cannot turn to him” con- 
tains censure rather than submission. 

Manfred requests that Dante tell his good daughter Costanza 
where he is so that she may pray for him. He seems to wish to 
reassure her for she herself had been excommunicated. On April 
11, 1286, Honorius IV renewed this excommunication which was 
repeated on November 18, 1286, including also James, her son, and 
the Sicilian prelates who had assisted at his coronation.*? 

Guido da Montefeltro, after a stormy and adventurous career 
as a warrior, was reconciled to the Church in 1294 and received 
absolution from Celestine V. In 1296 he joined the Franciscan 
order. The following year he was induced by Boniface VIII to 
advise him how to reduce the stronghold of Palestrina for which he 
received absolution in advance. Dante places him among the coun- 
sellors of evil in the Inferno (Inf. XXVII, 4-132). As a contrast 
Guido’s son, Buonconte, who died nine years before his father, re- 
ceiving no absolution from any priest, is placed in Purgatory among 
those who delayed repentance till the last moment (Purg. V, 88). 
It might almost seem that in common with the heretics Dante be- 
lieved that the sacraments were polluted in polluted hands, and that 
a priest or a pope living in mortal sin was unfit to administer them. 

This belief was contrary to the teaching of the Church. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas “the ministers of the Church work instru- 
mentally in the sacraments, because, in a way, a minister is of the 
nature of an instrument. But, an instrument acts not by reason of 
its own form, but by the power of the one who moves it. Conse- 
quently, whatever form or power an instrument has in addition to 
that which it has as an instrument, is accidental to it. . . . The 
minister of the Church can confer the sacraments, though he be 
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wicked. . . . The wickedness of the minister does not annul the 
sacraments; neither therefore does his perverse intention.’’®* 

In 1215 the Lateran Council condemned certain theological 
doctrines of Joachim of Floris. In 1256 Alexander IV formally 
condemned the Liber Introductorius ad Evangelium Eternum, in 
which it was claimed that Joachim’s works were to take the place 
of the Scriptures. In 1260 the condemnation was extended to Joa- 
chim’s own writings. Dante places Joachim in Heaven (Par. XII, 
140-41) among the Doctors of the Church. Thus we find among 
the saints a man whose views concerning the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity St. Thomas and Pier Lombardo opposed and the Church con- 
demned, a man whose doctrine seems to be related to that of the 
Cathari and therefore semi-heretical. Among the great Doctors in 
the Heaven of the Sun (Par. X, 136) we find Siger of Brabant. 
He was a follower of Averroés and was accused of heresy in 1277 
because in his collection of controversial treatises entitled Impos- 
sibilia the existence of the Deity is called in question. He was 
supposed to have died by the sword at the Court of Rome at Orvieto. 

Guy de Montfort, son of Simon de Montfort, in revenge for 
his father’s death murdered his first cousin Prince Henry in the 
church of San Silvestro at Viterbo. Guy was excommunicated 
and imprisoned by the pope, but later he was pardoned and even 
appointed captain-general of the papal forces in Romagna. Yet 
this pardon did not influence Dante who places him among the mur- 
derers in Circle VII of Hell (Jnf. XII, 118-20). Peter III, king 
of Aragon, married Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily and 
assumed the crown of that kingdom. Pope Martin IV supported 
Charles of Anjou and excommunicated Peter in 1283. But Dante 
places him in Purgatory (Purg. VII, 125) seated beside his ancient 
foe, Charles of Anjou, among the princes who neglected to repent. 

Nor would the Church have approved Dante’s treatment of 
certain pagans. Marcus Porcius Cato Uticensis who committed 
suicide rather than fall into Caesar’s hands is made warder of Pur- 
gatory (Purg. I, 31-48), and thus destined eventually to a place in 
Paradise. As a suicide and a pagan his place was in the /nferno; 
and although his act showed a perfect devotion to liberty, yet Chris- 
tian martyrology would have offered Dante many better candidates 
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for that post. Rhipeus, Trojan hero, though a pagan, is placed in 
Heaven (Par. XX, 68) among the spirits of those who loved and 
exercised justice. For him the three virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity took the place of baptism. Like extreme unction it seems 
then that baptism was not absolutely necessary for salvation. By a 
poetical fiction, Dante places Statius in Purgatory (Purg. XXI, 
88 ff.), for there appears to be no historical foundation for the 
belief that he was converted to Christianity through the famous 
passage in Vergil’s fourth eclogue, which in the Middle Ages was 
considered a prophecy of the coming of Christ. He made use also 
of another legend to put Trajan in Paradise among the rulers who 
have ‘wrought righteousness’ (Par. XX, 44-47, 106-117). The 
tradition was that, at the intercession of Gregory the Great, Tra- 
jan’s soul was delivered from hell and restored to his body; then 
having accepted Christianity he again died. 

Dante places Averroés in that portion of the Limbo destined to 
great philosophers and men of science (Inf. IV, 106-144). This 
section of the Limbo is devoid of torments; there is light which 
shows a noble castle encircled with seven walls and a rivulet, and 
beyond there is a green meadow. His companions are Aristotle, 
Socrates, Plato, Seneca, Democritus, and others. Yet the doctrines 
of Averroés were extremely dangerous and deserving of a more 
severe punishment, at least the equal of that of Epicurus. Aver- 
roés maintained that all religions had the same value when sub- 
mitted to reason. They were all true because they served alike to 
restrain the masses; all false because they obscured true philosophic 
truth. His doctrines were so hostile to religious dogmatism that 
even King Almangour condemned him to a sort of isolation first at 
Lucera near Cordoba and then at Morocco. In fact Averroists like 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant were condemned as heretics 
in 1207 at the synod of Paris when the reading of Aristotle’s works 
was forbidden,®* 

It is, however, in connection with the fate of souls in Purgatory 
that Dante departs most from medieval beliefs. His Purgatory is 
a purer and more elevated conception than that taught by the 
Church. He gives prominence to its purpose of purification rather 
than to that of satisfaction. The teachings of the Church respect- 
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ing indulgences, transference of merits, and means of remission of 
or escape from Purgatorial penalties are almost ignored by him. 
According to Dr. Edward Moore®® Dante refers to indulgences 
only “to protest against abuses of the kind.” “Thus in Paradiso 
XXVII, 52-53, he makes St. Peter blush at the ‘privilegi venduti 
e mendaci’ to which his seal is attached, and in Paradiso XXIX, 
124-26 there is a very bitter allusion to the profitable trade driven 
by the pig of St. Antony and others (i.e. his masters) ‘who atre 
much more pigs themselves,’ ‘pagando a moneta senza conio.’” 
Evidently Dante does not accept “the very explicit and dogmatic 
pronouncements of St. Thomas Aquinas on this subject, with which 
he could not fail to be acquainted.’’®® 

Another interesting fact noted by Dr. Moore is that in the sym- 
bolism of the three steps of the gate of Purgatory in Canto IX, 
94-102, Dante considers confession, contrition, love as the three 
successive steps in penance, while the Church gives the three steps 
as contrition, confession, satisfaction.** There is a constant tend- 
ency to put the idea of satisfaction in the background. Moreover 
we find in Dante no trace of any vindictive punishment in Purga- 
tory. The spirits consider admission to it a privilege, not a con- 
demnation from which to escape; hence he does not preach any 
necessity of mechanical means in order to procure release from it, 
a practice still in force in the Catholic Church. The spirits in Pur- 
gatory who ask for the prayers of their friends on earth are found 
mostly in Ante-Purgatory and ask for these prayers in order that 
they may be more speedily admitted to Purgatory proper. When- 
ever Dante suggests that we can assist with our prayers even those 
in Purgatory itself he means something quite different from what 
is understood by ‘getting souls out of Purgatory.’ “As we are 
taught that we may offer intercessory prayers for our living friends 
that they may profit by God’s dispensation of sorrow, pain, warn- 
ing, or encouragement, so assuredly would Dante hold that this 
privilege and duty extended also to the discipline of those who have 
gone before, that discipline being but the continuation of the ‘ fill- 
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ing up of that which is lacking’ in the discipline of this life (Purg. 
XI, 70-72). 

It may be stated, however, that respecting the practice of indul- 
gences, as a doctrine to be held de fide, the Church was not as yet 
committed to any formal pronouncement on the subject.®® This is 
the apology offered by those who maintain the strictest orthodoxy 
of Dante. But do they believe that even if a Council had pro- 
nounced on the matter Dante would have altered his opinion con- 
cerning indulgences? He surely knew what St. Thomas, St. Peter 
Damian, and St. Dominicus thought about the subject. St. Peter 
Damian whom Dante honored and reverenced (Par. XXI) fol- 
lowed his tabulated Penitentiares according to which “one day’s 
penance in Purgatory was equivalent to twenty strokes on the hand, 
or the recitation of fifty Psalms, one year’s penance might be re- 
deemed by three thousand such strokes, if accompanied by the reci- 
tation of Psalms. St. Dominicus assured him that he could wipe 
out a century in six days.’’°° 

Whatever apology may be offered to explain Dante’s attitude in 
regard to indulgences the fact remains that he ignores the mechan- 
ical means advocated even by those whom he considered saints. 
For him it is only ‘i buoni preghi’ (Purg. III, 141) that have 
power, the prayers and the tears of the innocent (Purg. VIII, 72; 
XII, 19). Not a word is to be found concerning indulgences and 
masses for the dead. It is undoubtecly convenient to quote St. 
Tk.omas and the other theologians of the Middle Ages to prove that 
Dante was a faithful son of the Church, and whenever he does not 
agree with them to say that such and such a doctrine was not de fide 
because no Council had pronounced upon it. 

At the Council of Attigny, in 765, attended by twenty-seven 
bishops and seventeen abbots, it was unanimously agreed that when 
any of those present should die he should have the benefit of a hun- 
dred masses celebrated by priests and three hundred by bishops, 
and they all signed a contract to that effect.*°* In 1114 the prelates 
assembled at the Council of Campostello entered into a similar 
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agreement to assist each other to attain eternal bliss.1°? Gregory 
the Great claimed that “the mass is, above all, an effectual means 
of bringing help to the souls of the departed. The sacrifice of the 
mass is particularly efficacious for this purpose, freeing souls from 
Purgatory.”!°* St. Thomas says that “it is conceded by all that 
indulgences have some efficacy, because it would be impious to say 
that the Church did anything in vain. Whatever remission is 
granted in the court of the Church holds good in the court of God. 
The merits of the saints are the common property of the Church. 
. . . By indulgences even the entire penalties of Purgatory may be 
averted.”’?°4 

We must remember that at the Council of Trent the Summa of 
St. Thomas was placed upon the altar, with the Holy Scriptures 
and the decrees of the Supreme Pontiffs, that from it might be 
sought counsel and reasons and answers. That a certain doctrine 
was not sanctioned by a general Council did not mean that it was 
not to be adhered to so long as it was practised by the Church and 
approved by the popes. St. Thomas declares that “the authority 
resides chiefly in the Sovereign Pontiff. It belongs to him to deter- 
mine those things that are of faith, so that they may be firmly be- 
lieved by all.’°° According to St. Thomas not only is the pope’s 
authority above that of a general Council, but it is also from him as 
head of the universal church that general Councils derive their in- 
fallibility in deciding questions of faith.°* “And as it belongs to 
the pope to decide questions of faith, his decisions have greater 
weight than the views of all men whatever, no matter how well 
versed in Holy Scriptures they may be.’’?°* 


V 


The study of Dante’s religion has naturally led many to see in 
him the representative of their peculiar views. The works of Fos- 
colo and Rossetti in Italy; Ardouin, Aroux, and Boisard in France; 
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Delff, Piper, and Graul in Germany succeeded one another in rapid 
succession. These men saw in Dante a reformer of the Church, a 
heretic, a socialist, a precursor of Luther. These claims threw 
consternation into the Catholic camp and many arose to confute 
them. Leo XIII founded a Dante chair in the Istituto Leoniano 
in Rome, a chair which was filled by no less a Dantist than Gia- 
como Poletto. But while the writers mentioned above exaggerated 
some of Dante’s tendencies toward liberalism, clerical writers went 
to the other extreme, and made of him a blind follower of Catholi- 
cism, going even so far as to deny that he ever meant to attack the 
temporal power of the popes. 

Dante was a Catholic but not a blind, narrow sectarian. He 
was a Catholic of an earlier type, and it was to its earlier purity that 
he wished the Church to return. If he did not mention medieval 
heresies it was not because he had a vague idea of them for we 
have seen the many ways in which they must have come to his at- 
tention. Rather we believe that he looked upon them as the natural 
outcome of a corrupt Church and that he shared the contempt of 
the heretics of his days for ecclesiastical abuses. He accepted the 
dogma of the Church, yet at times he was almost on the verge of 
breaking the chains that held him fast to orthodoxy. When he 
condemns men whom the Church has absolved and saves those 
whom the Church has condemned, when he condemns a pope whom 
the Church has canonized, how dangerously near he is to heresy! 
Had an inquisitor questioned him on these points he would have 
found it difficult to extricate himself. We doubt whether he would 
have been acquitted by any ecclesiastical tribunal of his time. 

ALFONSO DE SALVIO 
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THE EPIGRAM IN ITALY 


L’Epigramma Italiano dal Risorgimento delle Lettere ai Tempi Moderni, by L. 
De-Mauri (Ernesto Sarasino), Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1918. 12mo, pp. xvi, 
495. 


Some thirty years ago an Italian critic, G. Stetti, published in the Nuova 
Antologia (vol. cvii, pp. 627-655) an article “ L’Epigramma italiano e l’ultimo 
degli Epigrammisti.” He referred to Da Giunta’s Antologia epigrammatica, 
Florence, Le Monnier, 1858, and Ciampoli’s revision of the same, L’Epigramma 
in Italia, Modena, 1889, and added: 

“For a few famous and almost legendary epigrams like those of Machia- 
velli and the apocryphal ones which circulate under the names of Giovio and 
Aretino, for some genial or realistic or free ones by Roncalli, Grossi, Alfieri 
D’Elci, Pananti, how many silly, frivolous, and cold ones meet our eye as we 
turn these pages. Already thejr authors, with a few exceptions, are to us what 
‘Carneades’ was to Don Abbondio in the Promessi Sposi, as for example, 
Frigimelica, Berlendis, Mariani, Genoino, Calvelli, Giucci, etc. Most of them 
belong to the Seventeenth Century, and flourished at the close of that period, 
and, curiously enough, are for the most part Patricians, or ecclesiastics, cavaliers, 
counts, marquises, or friars, abbots and Jesuits.” 

It would indeed be strange if in the land of Catullus and Martial the case 
was so desperate, and thanks to the admirable work of De-Mauri the student 
now has at his disposal sufficient material to trace the history of the Epigram in 
Italy and to follow the fortunes of this genre from the Renaissance to the present 
day. I may say at once that this handsomely printed book offers not only an 
extensive anthology of Italian epigrams but also furnishes an amazing amount 
of bibliographical details, amply fulfilling the author’s claim that the work con- 
stitutes a history of the Epigram in Italy and also a supplement to the existing 
histories of Italian literature. From this latter standpoint alone De-Mauri’s 
book will be indispensable to all students of Italian literature. 

The author has prefixed to his book a brief discourse on the Epigram, which 
is perhaps the least satisfactory part of his work. He mentions, of course, the 
Greek and Latin Anthologies, but does not dwell upon them at any length, or 
mention their influence in particular cases. This is to be regretted, for nowhere 
in the work are to be found references to imitations from either ancient or 
modern sources. In other words, comparative notes, indeed notes of any kind, 
are almost entirely lacking. In a few cases, it is true, involving historical 
events, brief remarks are prefixed to the epigram in question, but even this is 
not frequent. It should be said, however, that in general the epigrams are self- 
explanatory, but they afford an interesting field for comparative notes as we 
shall-later see. 

The Epigram, original with the Greeks, is admirably defined by Mackail 
(Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, p. 4) as 


“a very short poem summing up as though in a memorial inscription what it 
is desired to make permanently memorable in any action or situation. It must 
have the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and in proportion to 
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the smallness of its bulk must be highly finished, evenly balanced, simple and 
lucid.” Mackail continues, “ The chance of language has restricted the word in 
its modern use to a sense which it never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line 
of Boileau, un bon mot de deux rimes orné. This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule lead up to a pointed 
end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a verbal fancy, and one quite apart from 
the higher imaginative qualities.” 


Even in Martial, however, it is possible to find gems of tender imagination 
and pathos. The Italian Epigram follows almost exclusively the worst side of 
the Latin (or rather Spanish)’ epigrammatist, and the reader of De-Mauri’s 
selection will look in vain for the traits which delight him in the Greek 
Anthology. 

The Italian Epigram had its rise in the imitation of antiquity at the time 
of the Renaissance, and reached its height in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, drawing new life from the satirical poets of France and exerting all 
its efforts to sharpen the point deemed indispensable for the Epigram. The 
subjects are in the main those traits of human nature which from time imme- 
morial have been the object of satire. Stetti, in the article cited above gives a 
good conspectus of these traits. He says, p. 630: 


“Exclusively moral, the satire seems to know only how to chastise the 
proverbial loquacity of woman or the sly greediness of the monk; the miser 
who drowns himself to save the halter; the physician whose victims enlarge the 
bounds of the cemetery; the faithless wife; the aged coquette whose hair, teeth, 
and heart are all artificial; the old libertine, etc. Some epigrams are only say- 
ings or aphorisms, some resemble the madrigal, or appear versions of anecdotes, 
stories, and contes; others, finally, are rather apologues or caustic epitaphs. 
How many of these modern witticisms are nothing but variations of the oldest 
themes, and how often one theme, like certain notes, is repeated to satiety.” 


The form varies from the eleven syllable distich or four line stanza to com- 
positions of indeterminate length and metre. In general, however, the epigrams 
of two or four lines in endecasyllabic verse prevail. Before dealing with the 
contents of these epigrams it may be well to repeat, what has already been in- 
sinuated, that the reader will seek in vain in this volume for sentiment, pathos, 
or fancy. The restrained feeling which is the charm of the Greek Anthology 
is wholly absent here and is replaced by the most ardent satire. I shall pass in 
review a number of epigrams and then consider the question of imitation and 
diffusion of themes. I may as well begin with the most fertile of all subjects of 
satire—Woman. 


1I am sure the reader will be grateful to me for calling his attention to the 
delightful volumes of the late Sir Edward Cook, Literary Recreations and More 
Literary Recreations, Macmillan and Company, London, 1919. In the second 
volume is an admirable essay on “The Charm of the Greek Anthology,” with 
an appendix containing a list of translations in English from the Greek An- 
thology with some notes and examples. An interesting piece of work for some 
scholar would be to investigate the influence of the Greek Anthology on the 
literature of other nations. That this influence is a permanent one is shown by 
the recent French prose translation by Gabriel Soulages of one hundred and 
fifty selected epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Les plus jolies roses de 
Panthologie grecque, Paris, Crés. 
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In an epigram (p. 109) by that universal genius, Saverio Bettinelli (1718- 
1808), is explained why Adam had to be asleep when Eve was created: 
A dargli moglie, scrisse 
Un dotto in teologia, 
E perché Adamo in pria 
Fu duopo che dormisse? 
Come burla si ria 
Fargli, un pitt dotto disse, 
Se Adamo non dormia? 

Another epigram (p. 118) referring to the early history of mankind is by 
Carlo Roncalli (1732-1811), who, according to De-Mauri, inspired a number of 
Italian poets to compose epigrams and who may be regarded as the standard- 
wearer of the genre: 

Per l’astuto parlar del rio serpente 
Eva divien del fatal pomo ingorda: 
Ah qual fortuna per l’umana gente 
Se l'un muto nasceva, o Il’altra sorda! 

In an epigram (p. 173) by De’ Rossi (1754-1827), the wife loses her speech, 

the husband formerly an object of pity is now to be envied: 
Che narri, Alcon? Perduta ha la favella 
La tua sposa Nigella? 
Come la sorte tua cambid d’ aspetto! 
Pria di pietade, or sei d’invidia oggetto. 
Why Nature did not bestow beards upon women is explained in an epigram 
(p. 111) by Bettinelli: 
Perché sbarbata sia 
La donna, a te sembra mistero ignoto: 
Ma chi si destro raderla potria 
Se i labbri ha sempre in moto ?2 


2An English version is found in Booth’s Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, 
London, 1863, p. 22: 
How wisely Nature, ordering all below, 
Forbade a beard on woman’s chin to grow, 
For how could she be shaved (whate’er the skill) 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still. 


See Notes and Queries, vi series, vol. 2, pp. 196, 337. 


In an epigram (p. 374) by Francesco Capozzi (1812-?), when Clemente’s 
wife died such silence fell upon the house that the widower went to a physician, 
firmly believing that he had lost his sense of hearing: 


Morta che fu la moglie di Clemente, 
Tale in sua casa subentré silenzio, 
Che ad un medico anddssene il marito 
Credendo fermamente 
D’aver perduto il senso dell’udito. 


In connection with this theme may be mentioned an earlier epigram (p. 23) 
by Bambagioli, who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century. Nature, he 
says, has given us two ears and only one tongue, to show that we should listen 
more than speak, a thought of frequent occurrence in other lands. The use of 
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cosmetics is also a commonplace of the epigrammatists of all times and coun- 
tries. We may begin with one by that universal genius of the second half of 
the sixteenth century, Bernardino Baldi. The epigram (p. 63) is interesting 
as alluding to the custom of bleaching the hair by exposing it to the rays of 
the sun: 
Per indorarsi il crin Delia non cura 
D’esporre il capo a la cocente arsura. 
Dunque, se per fals’ or la vita sprezza, 
Che faria per il ver che si s’apprezza? 
In an epigram (p. 148) by De’ Giorgi-Bertéla (1753-1798), Lycoris buys sep- 
arately the various features of her beauty; she could do more economically by 
buying an entire mask: 
Tutto comprando vai pezzo per pezzo, 
Licori, e chiome e denti € minio e cera: 
Ma dinne, e non potrebbe a miglior prezzo 
Questa maschera tua comprarsi intera? 
A mordant epitaph (p. 183) on the same subject is by Mariani (1779-1828) : 
D’Irene, che bellissima era detta, 
La minor parte e la pit vil qui giace: 
L’altra é rimasta sulla sua toeletta. 

Among the various classes satirized in the epigrams of all countries are the 
misers, lawyers and physicians. It is difficult to make a selection so great is 
the wealth of material and I shall give only a few of the many and shall begin 
with the misers. 

According to an epigram (p. 101) by Paolo Rolli (1687-1765) wealth that 
is not enjoyed does not exist: 

Ha richezze! E che ne fa? 
Gli altri supera in denari! 
Vagli a dir, che sono pari 
Chi non gode e chi non ha. 
In an epigram (274) by Domenico Cervelli (1780-1842) a miser is so terrified 
by the words “I give and bequeath” in his will that he dies: 
Il Taccagni nel fare testamento 
Appena un /Jascio e dono proferi, 
Prové tanto spavento 
Senti si gran dolore, 
Che disciolto in un gelido sudore 
Senz’ aggiunger pit sillaba, mori. 
In an epigram (p. 374) by an author already mentioned, Capozzi, it is explained 
why a miser greets his acquaintances with the words “I give you good day.” 
Ti do il buon giorno, o Ippolito, 
Disse l’avaro Ugoni. 
—Perché nol puoi tu vendere, 
Rispose quei, mel doni. 

Lawyers are the subject of frequent attacks as well as their foolish clients. 
In an epigram (p. 276) by Cervelli a lawyer leaves a bequest to an insane 
asylum as he has made his money from clients who belonged there: 

Trovandosi un richissimo avvocato 


Al fatal punto di dover morire, 
Allo spedal de’ pazzi fe’ un legato 
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D’ottanta mila talleri, con dire: 
“Li ho guadagnati ai pazzi liganti, 
E ne fo un dono ai pazzi deliranti.” 
In another epigram (p. 379) by Capozzi the judge and lawyer divide the spoils: 


Sul dividere un predio ebber litigio 
Ippolito e Remigio: 
Ma il giudice alla fin di questo piato 
Si divise il poder coll’ avvocato. 


More frequently than even misers and lawyers the class of physicians is the 
subject of satire in the Italian epigram. I shall give a few taken almost at 
random for the number is so great that classification is difficult. To win the 
fame of a great physician Taddeo, in an epigram (p. 161) by Angelo D’Elci 
(1754-1824), attends those who are well with fatal results: 

Taddeo, per fama aver di gran dottore, 
Medica i sani, e spesso alcun ne muore. 
In an epigram (p. 209) by Filippo Pananti (1769-1837), one of the most prolific 
writers in this field and often called the Italian Martial, the unequal lot of two 
physicians is explained: 
Va un medico in carrozza, un altro a piedi: 
Pagan questo i malati, e quel gli eredi. 


A grateful grave-digger in an epigram (p. 241) by Tomaso Gargallo (1760- 
1843) leaves his fortune to a physician: 
Ambrogio il beccamorto, 

Che cadde giti in un fosso, 

E stamattina é morto, 

Da gratitudin mosso 

Fe’ erede universale 

Il medico Vitale. 


Another grave-digger, in an epigram (p. 355) by Gaetano Giucci (1803-?), begs 
the aid of a physician: 
Disse un becchino al medico: 


Signor dottore, ho la miseria addosso; 
Mi raccomando a voi.—Fo quanto posso. 


In this connection may be mentioned an epigram (p. 259) by Giovanni Giraud 
(1776-1834) in which a countryman becomes a physician in order to fill the 
ditches which he has dug: 
Di fare il contadin Pietro ha lasciato, 

E ailo studio si dié di medicina; 

Il perché facilmente s’ indovina 

Riempire ei vuol le fosse ch’ ha scavato. 
The same epigrammatist (p. 257) declares that: 


Il medico Donati 
Dal numero dei morti 
Conta quel dei malati. 
I will conclude this division with an epigram (p. 415) by Luciano Montaspro, 
the pseudonym of Ludovico Antonio Merlini, who is the last, i.e. latest, of the 
epigrammatists referred to by Stetti in the article quoted at the beginning of 
this review: 
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Se leggo nella Génesi 
Il vivere longevo 
D’Abramo, di Noé, 
E d’altri di quell’évo, 
Codeste sono favole! 
Vo dicendo fra me; 
Ma se rileggo e vedo 
Che la storia divina 
Non fa menzion di medici 
Mai, né di medicina, 
Resto chiarito, e credo. 

Some of the epigrams are, as has already been said, merely brief stories or 
anecdotes, some of which reach back to classic times and are widely diffused 
throughout Europe. Here is one (p. 45) by the famous scholar and poet of the 
Renaissance, Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556), which may be found in Macrobius, 
II, 4, 20, and in Pliny, Valerius Maximus, and the German jest-books of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 

Un peregrin che molto il somigliava 
Vedendo Augusto, lieto il domandava: 
Venne in Roma giammai chi t’era madre? 
Rispose: No. ma. . . spesso si mio padre. 
Another story found in the same Latin collection is the source of an epigram 
(p. 193) by Pananti already cited above. The story is also told of Dante and 
Giotto.? 


Belli un pittor facea, pingendo, i putti, 
E avea i figli stranamente brutti. 
Chiesto onde tal diversita prodotte, 
Quei, disse, li fo il di, questi la notte. 


Several epigrams go back to Oriental sources, and around one of them con- 
siderable literature has gathered. It is (p. 433) by a recent writer, Francesco 
Pasqualigo: 


Ridea tutta la gente a te d’ intorno, 
E tu piangevi, nel natal tuo giorno. 
Tal vivi, che al morir tu sia ridente, 
E pianga intorno a te tutta la gente. 


There are two English poetical versions from the Persian and Arabic, by Sir 
William Jones (1772) and J. W. Carlyle (1810). The former is as follows: 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled: 
So live, that sinking to thy life’s last sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, 

Whilst alt around thee weep. 


Carlyle’s version is as follows: 


When born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest; 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest! 


3See G. Papini, La Leggenda di Dante, Lanciano, 1911, p. 92, and Pauli, 
Schimpf und Ernst, No. 412. 
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There is a French version attributed to the Marquise de Créquy, in Souvenirs, 
Paris, 1834, p. 135: 


Quand vos yeux, en naissant, s’ouvraient a la lumiére, 
Chacun vous souriait, mon fils, et vous pleuriez, 

Vivez si bien qu’un jour, a votre derniére heure, 
Chacun verse des pleurs et qu’on vous voie sourire.* 


Another epigram (p. 387) of Oriental origin is by Giovanni Veludo and is 
a marvel of condensation: 


Sposa da giorni, Elisa un bimbo or da: 
Eccellente corrier costui sara.5 


The student of English epigrams will recall the famous ones of Coleridge, 
“Job’s Luck” and its continuation: 


Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job’s constancy and patience; 

He took his honours, took his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows,— 

Still the sly devil did not take his spouse. 


But heav’n, that brings out good from evil, 
And likes to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Two-fold of all Job had before, 

His children, camels, asses, cows,— 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse. 


The Italian epigram (p. 117) on the same subject is by Roncalli, already cited: 


Contro Giobbe il demonio imperversato, 
Figli, sostanza, e sanita gli toglie: 
E per ridurlo al pit dolente stato, 
Lo scaltro al pover’ uom lascia la moglie. 


Another epigram (p. 131) on the same subject is by Pier Luigi Grossi (1741- 
1812): 
Con piaghe aspre nel corpo il demon coglie 
Giobbe, e gli lascia invulnerata !’alma, 
Ché la piaga di quella era la moglie. 

One or two anecdotes sound familiar but I cannot give any parallels for 
them. One (p. 355) by Gaetano Giucci, cited above, tells of the sailor who was 
shipwrecked on an unknown shore, but was sure he had reached a civilized 
country because he saw before him a gallows: 

Una tempesta 
Nera e funesta 


Su terra ignota 
Spinse un pilota; 


4See an interesting correspondence on this subject in the Literary Supple- 
ment of The (London) Times, April 10, May 23, 36, 1919. 

5 The Oriental story, in Gladwin’s The Persian Moonshee, 3d ed., London, 
1801, Story XXXII, is not so brief: A jester married a woman who after four 
months was brought to bed of a boy. She asked her husband, What name he 
would give his son? He answered “Call him Courier, for he has performed 
a journey of nine months in the space of four.” 
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D’esser fra i barbari 
Pria sospettd, 
Quindi un patibulo 
Vide, e grido: 

Sorte cortese! 

Son fortunato: 
Questo é paese 
Civilizzato. 


The same writer gives (p. 358) another amusing story: 


All’ eterno riposo 
Per le poste correa 
Un marito geloso, 
E alla moglie dicea: 
Prometti a me presente 
Che non sposi il Tenente? 
Con doloroso accento: 
—MoOri pur contento, 
Rispose, ch’io la mano 
Promisi al capitano. 


Another amusing story (p. 107) is by Bettinelli, already cited: 


Dopo gran letargia 
Al fin creduta morta 
La povera Maria 
Al cimiter si porta. 
Passando per ventura 
Tra spine e siepi vive, 
Da pit d’una puntura 
Trafitta, ecco rivive. 

r dopo un lustro intero 
Muor la seconda volta, 
E va per quel sentiero 
Ad essere sepolta: 
Quando il convoglio unito 
Le siepi ha gia vicine, 
Ola, grida il marito, 
Lontan da quelle spine! 


An epigram (p. 44) by Alamanni echoes the Shakespearian “ All the world’s 
a stage” and goes back to the Greek Anthology: 


Son li Dei spettator’, la terra é scena, 
E noi siam gl’ istrioni ond’ ella é piena.® 


Here is an epigram (p. 182) by Mariani, who has already been quoted, on an 
architect whose work collapsed : 
Gianni architetto é qui. Percio sia lieve 
La terra a lui, ché neppur ei l’oppresse, 
Ché quanto le imponéa crollato é in breve.” 
®See Cook’s More Literary Recreations, p. 301, and H. P. Dodd’s The 
Epigrammaitists, p. 57. 
7 With this may be compared the epitaph on the famous English architect, 
Sir John Vanbrugh in Oxford Garlands: Epigrams, p. 83: 


Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay. 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 
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I will conclude with a few interesting epigrams on scholars, or rather ped- 
ants, which I do not remember seeing in other collections. One (p. 83) by Sale 
(1605-1665) tells of a would-be scholar who lived for many years among in- 
numerable books but knew only the names on the backs of the volumes: 

Son gia trent’ anni, che in un’ ampia loggia 
Di libri innumerabile famiglia x 
Fabio, per far del letterato, alloggia: 
Ma non sa, poscia, di cotanti autori : 
Altro che il nome che descritto han fuori. 
Oh strana meraviglia! 
Con lor si lungamente aver vissuto, 
E solo esser amico di saluto. 
A bricfer epitaph on the same theme is by Mariani (p. 181): 
(ui giace Don Alfonsi. ; 
Questi libri in custodia ebbe trent’ anni, 
E per trent’ anni li credette intonsi. 
Another especially witty epitaph by the same author (p. 182) is on a good 
teacher but indifferent scholar: 
Il professore Ardei qui é sotterrato. 
La natura lo fece all’ insegnare, 
Ond’ egli all’ imparar mai non si é dato. 


The same idea is repeated (p. 391) by Parenti (died 1860) : 


Tanto occupossi ad insegnar Nerazio 
Che gli mancé per imparar lo spazio. 
Still wittier is an epigram (p. 442) by Giuseppe Puccianti who flourished at 
Pisa in the second half of the last century: 
Vantasi molto il professore Clemente 
Del léggere che fa continuamente: 
E a lui Corrado :—E ver, tanto leggete 
Che tempo di pensar mai non avete. 
I have said that the reader will seek in vain for the traits which charm him in the 
Greek Anthology, but here and there are a few which leave a pleasant memory. 
I shall conclude with two of these, one (p. 110) is by an author already quoted, 
Bettinelli: 
No non piango, alma gentile, | 
Tuoi di tronchi in su !’ aprile: 
Dell’ Eterno nel cospetto 
Visse assai chi muor perfetto. 
The second (p. 366) by Norberto Rosa (1803-1862) is an epitaph on a charitable 
man: 
Troppo quest’ urna sembrati, 
O passeggier, modesta? 
A chi molto dond, vivendo, ai miseri 
Poco, morendo, resta. 
T. F. Crane 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 





